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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


—O* Saturday last the bodies of King Carlos and of the 
JF Crown Prince of Portugal were buried in the Royal 
Church of Sao Vicente. All the impressive customs of the house 
of Braganza were observed, and the day passed without any 
sinister incident in spite of foreboding rumours. The coffins 
had glass lids, and for three days the bodies had lain in state. 
According to another Portuguese practice, no member of the 
Royal family attended the funeral. Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain were represented respectively by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, Prince Eitel Friedrich, the Count of 
Turin, and the Infante Ferdinand. King Manuel and Queen 
Amélie received the Princes and special Missions in the 
morning, and the latter then went to the Necessidades Palace, 
where the Requiem service began at ten o'clock. After 
this service the procession was formed, and the journey, 
which took two and a half hours, began to the Church 
of Sio Vicente, where the final service was performed. 
The British ships ‘Exmouth’ and ‘ Arrogant’ anchored in the 
Tagus opposite the palace, fired a salute, and this was taken 
up by the Spanish and Portuguese ships. Four officers of the 
‘Exmouth’ were allowed the unusual privilege of forming a 
guard-of-honour to the King’s hearse. We may note that a 
strong revulsion of feeling justifies one in hoping for the real 
success of King Manuel's reign. Senhor Franco, the fallen 
Dictator, who has moved from place to place since leaving 
Portugal, announces that he has abandoned politics for ever. 
His feelings might well be the theme for a new “ Sordello” if 
Browning were still alive. 


The Polish Expropriation Bill has been considerably 
amended by the Special Committee of the Prussian Upper 
Chamber. The Berlin correspondent of the Times says that 
the amendments provide for exemption from expropriation 
in the case of lands owned by religious and charitable bodies, 
lands subject to entail, if the entail has existed more than ten 
years, and lands which have been held by the present owner 
for more than ten years. If these changes are ratified by the 
Upper House, the Bill will have to be sent back to the repre- 
sentative Chamber, where it is thought they would be sub- 
stantially accepted. The National Liberals, who belie their 
title as much as ever, are relieved to find that the Upper 
House accepts the principle of expropriation at all, although 
it has been warned that expropriation is a policy which will 
recoil on the heads of the land-owning class in Prussia. The 
National Liberals now hope that the amendments will be 
modified in the Lower House. We trust that they will not, 
even if the Bill passes in any form; though the amendments 





certainly make the Bill an appreciably milder instrument of 
oppression. We notice that Germans in Prussian Poland are 
petitioning against the measure, as they fear that they will 
suffer commercially by the strained situation. 


On Monday in the French Chamber M. Jaurés again put 
questions to the Government about affairs in Morocco. His 
accusation that unnecessary military operations were being 
undertaken commanded very little sympathy among the 
Deputies. M. Pichon explained the truth about the alleged 
communications made by the rival Sultans to Germany. The 
French Government were informed by the German Embassy 
in Paris that Germany had received “ complaints” from both 
Mulai Hafid and Abd-ul-Aziz as to the attitude of France. 
“The step taken by Mulai Hafid,” said M. Pichon, “ could 
not surprise me, but that of Abd-ul-Aziz was more astonish- 
ing.” M. Pichon’s astonishment, indeed, was so great that 
he made inquiries, and discovered that the complaint said to 
have been lodged by Abd-ul-Aziz originated in a conversation 
between Ben Sliman, the Sultan's Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and the German Consular Agent, a merchant at Rabat. 
When the Sultan himself was questioned, he professed entire 
ignorance of the whole matter, and said that he had no com- 
pluint to make. It is curious that the German Embassy 
should not have explained the nebulous character of the 
complaint; but we are glad that M. Pichon was able to speak 
of German conduct—particularly the reply to Mulai Hafid 
that Germany must abide by the Algeciras Act—as cordial 
and correct. 


A punitive force has been despatched against the Zakka 
Khels, perhaps the most turbulent and dangerous tribe on the 
Indian frontier. For more than a year their raids into British 
territory have continued unchecked, property has been 
destroyed and stolen, and many innocent lives have been 
sacrificed. In the neighbourhood of Peshawar the inhabitants 
have been in a constant state of apprehension. The principle 
of holding all allied tribes responsible for the misbehaviour of 
any single tribe breaks down in this case, as the Zakka Khels 
refuse to be bound by any tribal obligations. The Afridi 
headmen, who were questioned recently by the Chief Com- 
missioner for the Frontier Province, confessed that they were 
unable to control the Zakka Khels, and consequently a 
punitive expedition is the only method of protecting Britisk 
lives and property. It is believed that the expedition will 
operate in the Bazar Valley. One of the routes to Bazar 
passes through the valley of the Bara River; but as the Times 
suggests, perhaps the unhappy recollections of the fighting 
during the last campaign in this deep and narrow valley will 
cause it to be avoided. The expedition consists of three 
brigades and divisional troops, and is commanded by Sir 
James Willcocks. 





On Monday the debate on the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was resumed in the House of Lords by Lord Sanderson, 
who, in expressing approval of the arrangement, regarded 
it as of hopeful augury that Russia had for the first 
time evinced a readiness to advances. Lord 
Midleton having also expressed general approval of the 
policy embodied in the Agreement, Lord Lansdowne 
subjected it to a long and careful criticism. He owned 
that the terms caused him some misgivings. He would 
have preferred an exchange of Notes on the Persian 
Gulf question to the assurance given us by Russia, and he 
regretted the omission of the Government to acquaint the 
Amir beforehand with the nature of an Agreement so deeply 
affecting Afghanistan. But on the whole, and while admitting 
that the Agreement must stand the test of time before its 
efficiency could be fully realised, Lord Lansdowne cordially 
welcomed the Agreement as tending to heal old sores and bring 
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two great nations nearer together. Lord Crewe, replying for the 
Government, said he was glad that the verdict of the House 
was on the whole favourable. The Agreement had effected a 
decided improvement in their relations with Russia; it had 
elicited no protest from Persia; and it would, he was sure, 
not only benefit the two signatory Powers, but also tend to 
the peace of Europe and of the whole civilised world. 





On Monday in the Commons Mr. Herbert Samuel moved the 
first reading of what is known as the Children’s Bill. Certain 
questions, such as those of children in public-houses, the 
employment of children in factories and their education, were 
held over or omitted as belonging to other Acts; but even 
with these deductions the Bill contained a hundred and 
nineteen clauses, and consolidated twenty-two statutes and 
parts of many others. The first part of the Bill, which 
extended to the whole of the United Kingdom, em- 
bodied and strengthened the Infant Life Protection Act 
of 1897. The second part re-enacted the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act of 1894, with a large number 
of amendments designed to strengthen the law and 
facilitate the action of the cognate societies. The third 
part dealt with the evil of juvenile smoking; the Government 
proposing to prohibit the sale of cigarettes to children under 
sixteen, to prohibit persons under sixteen from smoking in 
streets or public places, and to authorise the police to 
confiscate the tobacco found on them. The Bill also consoli- 
dated the statutes relating to reformatory and industrial 
schools, and proposed to raise the age of committal to such 
schools to sixteen. It further provided that in the case of 
homes for destitute children supported by charitable contribu- 
tions there should be a right of entry to persons authorised by 
the State. Finally, the Bill provided for the establishment of 
separate Juvenile Courts throughout the country, separate 
places for detention of children on arrest, and the abolition 
of imprisonment of children altogether. Leave having been 
given, the Bill was read a first time amid general signs of 
approval. 


Later in the same evening Mr. Haldane’s Supplementary 
Army Estimate for a further amount of £100 to meet 
expenditure on Volunteer corps and the new County Associa- 
tions came under discussion. Mr, Haldane explained the 
smallness of the Estimate by saying that he had saved money 
in unforeseen ways during the current year. He had evaded 
some law expenses (upon which we may be allowed to com- 
pliment him) by doffing his cocked hat and resuming his 
wig. The formation of the Reserve of Officers had been 
delayed, and Section A of the Army Reserve, which 
was to have contained thirteen thousand men, had been 
reconstituted so as to contain six thousand Regulars and 
four thousand men on a Militia basis. It was desirable to 
pay off all Volunteer debts before March 3lst, when 
the existing Auxiliary organisation would come to an 
end. The amount set aside for the expenses of the County 
Associations till March 3lst was £8,000. Mr. Haldane’s 
expedient of asking for a Supplementary Estimate instead of 
putting the vote for the Volunteers in next year’s Estimates 
was a good deal criticised. The £8,000 allowed for the County 
Associations for the remainder of the financial year is 
probably insufficient. If the work is to be done well, the 
permanent staffs of the Associations must be competent men, 
and at present the excellent start made by the Associations is 
being rather spoiled by the want of secretaries. 


On Tuesday and Thursday Mr. Morley was ex- 
posed to a running fire of questions about the expedition 
against the Zakka Khels, the cause of which appears per- 
fectly clear, and its undertaking justifiable, to all but Mr. 
Morley’s detractors. In answer to Mr. W. Redmond, Mr. 
Morley said that he hoped there would be no discussion of 
the policy of the expedition until the forces had at all events 
made some advance. As for the alleged issue of an order 
that correspondents might not accompany the troops, Mr. 
Morley promised to find out what had been done, and whether 
the prohibition, if it existed, could be modified. We fear that 
Mr. Morley must be getting a very unpleasant impression 
of the captiousness of some of his Parliamentary critics, 
but we are glad to say that his characteristic courage and 
coolness are equal to the ordeal. 


On Wednesday and Thursday the House of Consist 
debated the Prime Minister’s Resolution for restrictin 
within very narrow limits the discussions on the Small 
Landholders (Scotland) Bill and the Land Values (Scotland) 
Bill. The Government’s contention is, in effect, that ample 
opportunities were given last Session for debating these 
measures, and that therefore they may properly be sent back 
to the Lords with the intimation that the majority in the 
Lower House is of the same opinion as it was last year 
There is, of course, a good deal to be said for this contention, 
and no doubt the waste of time involved in a full rediscussion 
of the Bills would be very great. At the same time, we may 
observe that there is no consecration in a vote of the House of 
Commons. By passing them once or twice, or even three times 
it does not turn bad Bills into good Bills. The Prime Minister's 
speech introducing the Resolution was fairly conciliatory 
in tone, but the fact remains that the Bills are really 
being used as pawns in the game against the House of 
Lords rather than pressed for their intrinsic merits, The 
Land Bill, in particular, has few defenders, for it is a very ill. 
conceived measure, and we do not doubt that if the people in 
Scotland chiefly concerned did not feel quite secure that the 
House of Lords would reject it again, we should hear much 
louder expressions of general dissent from the other side of 
the Border. The Valuation Bill may be somewhat more 
popular, but the aspirations upon which it is based are of 
very doubtful validity. If it were to be fairly worked when 
passed, there might be no great objection to it, except on the 
ground of cost. If unfairly worked, however, it may become 
a very formidable engine of fiscal oppression. When the 
division was taken on Thursday night, the Resolution wag 
carried by a majority of 247 (331 votes to 84). 





Worcester, which has been disfranchised since the 
General Election, has returned the Unionist candidate, 
Mr. Goulding, by a majority of 1,292. In 1906 the Unionist 
majority was only 129. Mr. Goulding, who is a prominent 
member of the Tariff Reform League, kept the Fiscal question 
in the foreground throughout the contest, and was entitled 
to say that he had fought the election on that issue. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the side which initiates 
a successful election petition always starts the next contest at 
a serious disadvantage. 


The poll in South Leeds, which took place on Thursday, has 
resulted in the return of Mr. Middlebrook, the Liberal candi- 
date, by a majority of 359 over Mr. Neville, the Unionist. At 
the General Election the Liberal candidate’s majority over 
the Unionist was 3,984. A detailed examination of the figures 
shows that while the total vote increased by 194, the Unionist 
vote has increased by 2,789, while the Liberal vote has 
decreased by 926, and the Labour vote by 1,579. After the 
declaration of the result Mr. Middlebrook is stated to have 
said that, among other things, he had “ gained much from 
being able to draw the attention of working men to the 
Government's promise of old-age pensions.” If that is s0, 
Mr. Middlebrook seems to have a curious and original view as 
to electoral gains. When it was not possible to draw the 
attention of the working men to any Government promise 
as to old-age pensions, the Liberal majority was over four 
thousand. Now that it has been possible to draw attention to 
this fact, the Liberal majority has fallen to under four 
hundred. In truth, this and the other by-elections show that 
the promise of old-age pensions has utterly failed to attract 
the voters. When will the politicians learn the lesson which 
Mr. Gladstone was taught in 1874 when he proposed to abolish 
the Income-tax ? The electors are not to be bribed with their 
own money. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the portentous character of 
the financial burdens involved in the Government's legislative 
programme for this Session. We note, however, in Friday's 
paper an announcement which adds yet another serious item 
to the Bill. Mr. Sydney Buxton is going to give effect to the 
Report of the Hobhouse Committee on the remuneration of 
Post Office servants, with the result that the charges on the 
Post Office will be increased by at least half-a-million a year. 
We do not say that the rise in the wages of the Post Office 
employés is unjustifiable, nor are we to be counted amongst 
those who think that poorly paid labour for the State or for 





the individual is cheap labour, for notoriously it is often the 
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reverse We note, however, that the Post Office, before the 


ge, had no difficulty in obtaining all the labour it required, 
hich does not look as if the conditions offered were unfair, 
and also that the postmen, upon the publication of the Report 


upon which Mr. Buxton is acting, condemned its recom- 


enda . p 
the Post Office as a conclusive argument in their favour. Yet 


those in its employment appear to regard the State as any- 
thing but a model employer. On the other hand, there is not 
a little reason to think that the State does not give the 
individual the facilities and conveniences which might be 
given him under private enterprise. No doubt a State 
monopoly in the matter of the Post Office and telephones is 
necessary under existing conditions; but we are by no means 
sure that it is not one of those things which must be classed 
as a necessary evil. 


Henry Boulter, who had been convicted of blasphemous 
libel at the Central Criminal Court, attended the Court last 
Saturday, and, after giving certain undertakings, was bound 
over on his own recognisances in £50 to come up for judgment 
if called upon, and released. The original undertaking being 
in the Judge’s opinion insufficient, the defendant, after con- 
sulting with his counsel, submitted another affirmation, which 
was accepted. In this, after expressing regret for his conduct, 
he promised that he would not “at any meeting in public 
attack Christianity or the Scriptures” in the language for 
which he had been found guilty, “or in any similar language, 
or in any language calculated to shock the feelings or outrage 
the belief of the public.” The Judge stated that he wanted 
to make it quite clear—not to the defendant, for he had given 
his promise, but to other people—that any future case would 
not be treated with this leniency. 





We desire to protest in the strongest possible way against 
a statement made in an article entitled “ The Story of the 
Naval Feud” which appeared in the Daily Mail of Saturday 
last. The Spectator is therein described as a supporter of the 
“Beresford party.’ Our demand for an inquiry into the 
recent changes and administrative policy of the Admiralty is 
thus made to appear as part of a personal quarrel between Sir 
John Fisher and Lord Charles Beresford. Those who criti- 
cise Sir John Fisher's policy are apparently to be regarded as 
supporters of Lord Charles Beresford. Had the writer of the 
article in question referred to our columns, he would have 
found that we have never taken sides with Lord Charles 
Beresford, or made any attempt to elevate him, or, indeed, 
any other naval officer, at the expense of his colleagues. If 
there is a Beresford party in the Navy or the Press, we can 
only say that it has our strongest condemnation. That Lord 
Charles Beresford is a capable officer, as is Sir Jobn Fisher, 
we do not deny; but, in our opinion, neither of them isa 
“necessary man.” What we desire is, not triumph or humilia- 
tion either for Lord Charles Beresford or for Sir John Fisher, 
but, as we have urged again and again, an inquiry into the 
working out of the great revolution which has taken place 
during the last three years at the Admiralty. Every new fact 
which comes to light, including the attempt to represent 
criticism of the Admiralty as a feud between two naval officers, 
convinces us of the necessity for such inquiry. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh presided at a meeting of the 
British Constitution Association held in London on Wednesday 
afternoon. His address was one of the ablest exposures of 
the fallacies and perils of Socialism delivered in the present 
controversy. He came to close quarters, and showed by a 
series of pertinent questions how sophistical are the arguments 


“ How,” he 


which support the demands of his opponents. 


asked, “ under the proposed system, is the value of any given | 


service, whether it be that of the agriculturist, the chimney- 
sweep, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the postman, or the 
driver of a motor-car, to be valued? The demand for no 
article, in however common use that article may be, remains 
constant. Varying quantities of the commonest articles are used 
by each household from day today. Under our present system 
private enterprise for private gain brings together supply and 
demand.” How would the publicauthority know how many suits 
of clothes to put into stock for use in his district six months or 
a year hence? And what about the pattern chosen? Is 
individual taste to be consulted, or is it not ? Again, who is 
to select and determine careers for children? Here Lord 


tions as utterly inadequate. Socialists often point to | 
| impracticability of their schemes, or at any rate of their 








Balfour put his fiuger on an essential point. Our present 
system secures a freedom of choice which is essential if 
human nature is to remain what it is. The Socialists will no 
doubt tell us that under their system it will not remain what 
it is, but be immensely improved. The fact that they are 
obliged to say this is surely nothing less than a proof of the 


impracticability short of the enslavement of the human race. 


The record of academic success achieved by Mr. Alexander 
Grant, whose name appears among the new list of King’s 
Counsel, is remarkable in itself, including, amongst other dis- 
tinctions, a Double First and a Fellowship at All Souls’. But 
it gains an added lustre from the fact that Mr. Grant began life 
as a half-timer and Board-school boy in Bolton, winning an 
exhibition which took him to the Manchester Grammar School, 
and that at the age of fifteen he was left entirely dependent 
on his own resources. Lancashire may well be proud of the 
splendid way in which Mr. Grant has climbed the “ladder of 
learning.” 


On Wednesday at the Central Criminal Court, after a 
remarkable trial, Mr. Justice Phillimore sentenced Kurtze, 
alias von Veltheim, to twenty years’ penal servitude for 
attempting to extort large sums of money from Mr. Solomon 
Joel under threats of murder. It was von Veltheim who shot 
and killed Mr. Woolf Joel, Mr. Solomon Joel’s brother, and 
the letters read at the recent trial show that that act came 
at the end of a long series of threats. When von Veltheim 
was tried for murder in South Africa he was acquitted on 
the plea that he shot Woolf Joel in self-defence. Von 
Veltheim had an extraordinary career. He served in the 
German Navy, the British merchant service, and the Cape 
Mounted Police, and was a gold prospector; and all the time 
umy, deserting women, and 
more 


he was stealing, committing big 
blackmailing. He was a clever scoundrel, but all the 
dangerous for that, and his sentence was absolutely necessary 
for the protection of the community. 


Mr. George Meredith reached his eightieth birthday on 
Wednesday, and the event was rightly commemorated by the 
congratulations, not merely of personal friends, but of all who 
honour great literature. Mr. Meredith is the last of a great 
generation, for, intensely modern as he is in so many ways, he 
began to publish verse before Wordsworth died, and as a 
novelist he was the contemporary of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot. His life spanned, indeed, the whole Victorian 
age. And what an age was that! Inspired by Tennyson and 
Browning's songs, and depicted by the brush of Watts, its men, 
its causes, its discoveries, and its revolutions are unsurpassed 
in history. People speak of it as a dull and prosaic epoch,— 
the age that in the New World saw a continent on fire and 
held its breath to listen to the thunders of Gettysburg, that 
watched France enthralled by a tyrant whose story outdid the 
most daring romance, and who to secure his power neglected 
no sinuous art discussed by the political philosophers of 
Greece. Yet, by a strange lapse from his habitual insight, 
when Mr. Meredith was living in an age fraught with 
interests so magnificent, he dubbed it—in the exquisite verses 
in “ Richard Feverel ”—* an age of petty tit for tat,”—“ Ophelia 
of the ages decked with woful weed and @aisy.” Let us hope 
he may see many more birthdays, and remain a living focus 
of the world of letters, even if he is unable further to enrich 
the treasure-house of comedy. 


Mr. Humphry Ward gave a very interesting lecture at the 
Royal Institution yesterday week on “Napoleon and the 
Louvre.” The Musée Francais 
works of art which had belonged to the Crown, but three years 
later, during the campaign in the Low Countries, the Republic 
formally adopted the policy of seizing and annexing any 
masterpieces in the invaded countries. This policy had a 
humorous side, for the spoliators justified their action on the 


at first only contained the 


ground that masterpieces existing in countries ruled by tyrants 
had “too long been sullied by beholding servitude,” and could 


find their only proper home in the possession of free men. 
The same policy was carried out with amazing thoroughness 


by Bonaparte in Italy. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Jan. 23rd. 
Consols (23) were on Fritusy 87—on Friday week 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LAVISH EXPENDITURE AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


A WISE Imperial administrator once said to the 

present writer that he was always having admirable 
schemes for reform, and for the development and improve- 
ment of the country over whose destinies he presided, 
brought before him,—schemes which were often not only 
excellent on paper, but would no doubt have been very 
beneficial in practice. He made it a rule, however, before 
he began to consider them seriously and in detail to ask : 
“What will it cost?” and to have a proper financial 
estimate made as a preliminary to any discussion of the 
merits. The next step was to ask: “‘ Where is the money 
to come from?” By the time these two questions had 
been asked and answered, prudence and common-sense 
showed in the majority of cases that it would be inex- 
pedient to proceed with the schemes. This no doubt was 
a depressing process, not only for the excellent people who 
advocated the particular project of amelioration, but also 
for the administrator anxious to do his best in his trust. 
But the facts were inexorable, and it was useless to quarrel 
with them. After all, the process is one very well known 
to every private individual. Who is there who does not 
know of a dozen plans for effecting an enormous improve- 
ment in his method of life? Unfortunately, we are almost 
always brought up short by the two questions: ‘“ What 
will it cost ?” and “ Where is the money to come from? ” 
In spite, however, of such private experiences, a vast 
number of people refuse to apply these two questions 
to public affairs, but act as it ‘“ What will it cost?” 
were a very small matter, and “ Where is the money 
to come from?” no matter at all. The assumption is, of 
course, that the State possesses somewhere or other an 
inexhaustible fund out of which money can always be 
produced if only it is asked for with sufficient vehemence. 
his belief in the Fortunatus’ purse of the State is indeed 
the greatest of all the illusions which perplex administra- 
tion. Not only is it difficult to get the public to see the 
error. It is often quite as difficult to bring it home to 
the statesman. 

The administrator of whom we have just spoken, who 
is by nature far more of an optimist than a cynic, went 
on to say that though it was often very disappointing to 
have to give up fascinating schemes of improvement and 
reform on the grounds we have stated, he found his 
consolation in the thought that after all there was no 
better way of helping the mass of the people than by refusing 
to add to their financial burdens. To tax people as little 
as possible—that is, to allow them to spend their own 
money in their own way—is to endow them with no in- 
considerable benefit. He who prevents a rise in taxation, 
and still more he who lowers taxation, is always and 
necessarily a public benefactor, though for the moment 
the world seems to have forgotten the fact. 

One can hardly doubt, when one considers the legislative 
programme put before Parliament this Session in the 
King’s Speech, that our rulers have forgotten to ask 
themselves the twa, questions: “* What will it cost?” and 
“ Where is the money to come from?” But though they 
have forgotten them, the facts are there and will not be 
denied. Let us attempt as well as we can to estimate 
what the Government Bills mean in the matter of new 
expenditure. We are at last able to estimate more or 
less accurately the cost of laying the foundations of old- 
age pensions. Mr. Burns in his speech on the un- 
employed question mentioned incidentally that the number 
of persons who would receive pensions under the Govern- 
ment scheme would be a million. Now 5s. a week is £13 
a year, and therefore the cost of the modified scheme 
cannot be less than thirteen millions a year. To this we 
must add at least half-a-million for administrative pur- 
poses, for, as the New Zealand example shows, the cost of 
ascertaining whether people are really sixty-five, and also 
whether under a discriminatory scheme they are entitled 
to help, is bound to be very great. We may also feel sure 
that though the Government now hope to keep the 
pensioners down to a million, they will in the course of 
the Bill’s passage through the House make concessions, 
and under pressure let in categories which they now 








i 
propose to keep out. But if they extend their numbe 
by only four per cent., or forty thousand men and ene 
this will mean an extra half-a-million of money. Therefore 
we can hardly put the cost of laying the foundations at 
less than fourteen millions of permanent extra annual 
expenditure. In addition to this, as the Westminster 
Gazette has clearly implied, all future automatic increases 
in the revenue are to be mortgaged for extensions of 
the pension scheme. Leaving that apart, however, and 
thinking only of the financial demands for the year, what 
a prospect is before us! While old-age pensions are tg 
mean fourteen millions extra annual expenditure, the 
Education Bill, if it passes, will certainly cost an 
extra million a year, and probably more. In view of Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech, the additional Navy Estimates can 
hardly be less than a million and a half; and unless the 
Housing Bill is to be strangely different from any other 
Bill of its kind, at the very lowest estimate an extra half-a. 
million, either on rates or taxes, will be required to launch 
it. Other Government Bills, such as the Valuation Bills 
are pretty sure to involve another million in either rates or 
taxes. But this means in alla prospective extra expenditure 
of eighteen millions, almost all of which is recurrent. Note 
that we have said nothing as to extra Army expenditure 
although it is almost certain that next year, if not 
indeed this, another million will be required for military 
expenditure. The new Territorial system is not going to 
prove a form of retrenchment. 

Now can any one in his senses profess to believe that 
such a prospect means anything short of financial disaster, 
and in a special degree disaster to the cause of Free-trade? 
It is all very well for Ministers and their supporters to 
say that they never felt more strong and more determined 
to maintain the cause of Free-trade. We are quite willing 
to admit their good intentions in this respect, but unfortu. 
nately good intentions are of no avail. As far as Free-trade 
is concerned, we would much rather have an economical 
Government with unsound abstract principles on the Fiscal 
question than a spendthrift one with the most admirable 
grasp of the true principles of the science of exchange. It 
has often been said, and said quite truly, that the Tariff 
Reformers, if they came into office to-morrow, would en- 
counter so many practical obstacles in the way of carrying out 
their principles that they would probably find their task an 
impossible one. 'The arrangement of a tariff in the abstract 
is one of the most difficult jobs that men can undertake, 
All begin by agreeing that they want to leave raw 
material absolutely alone, and that their only desire is 
for a reasonable protection from the incursions of the 
foreigner,—“ incursions which are taking the bread out 
of the mouths of British workmen.” It is when people 
begin to ask in detail what is a finished product and what 
is raw material that scientific taxation breaks down. It 
is then found that what is a highly finished and manufac- 
tured product for one man is somebody else's bedrock raw 
material. The demand of Jones the tanner that foreign 
leather must be placed at a disadvantage in order that his 
works shall be kept going, but that untanred hides, which 
are his raw material, shall come in free, is met on the one 
side by the cattle-raiser, who asks whether his hides do 
not deserve protection, and on the other by the users of 
leather, like saddle-makers, boot-manufacturers, and a 
hundred other trades, who demand that their raw material 
shall not be placed at a disadvantage, or, as they would 
say, that they shall not have to turn thousands of men 
away from their works to swell the ranks of the un- 
employed. Scientific taxation is a matter almost im- 
possible of adjustment. 

But remember that these difficulties vanish away if, 
and when, the nation is faced with the imperative need 
of raising revenue. That is the Protectionist’s universal 
solvent. The Finance Minister or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer breaks in upon the wrangles of the contending 
manufacturers with the plain words :—* Gentlemen, I 
have got to get money from somewhere to meet 
the nation’s bills. The time has gone by for your 
theories of scientific taxation. I must frame a tariff 
that will give me an extra fifteen or twenty millions of 
revenue. Granted I get the money, I have no objection 
whatever to letting the tariff in question protect certain 
manufacturers, but the essential thing is to get the 
money.” In face of facts of this kind, somebody has 
got to go to the wall, and the result is that a tariff is 
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h the weakest find their raw material raised 
price in order that revenue may be got 
being done to the strongest or politically 
best organised industries. That we are drawing no 
fancy picture can be shown by an appeal to experience. 
Tariffs have, in fact, never been created by the advocates 
of scientific taxation, but have arisen, as in America, 
France, and Germany, owing to the plain and homely 
need of raising revenue to meet gigantic expenditure. 
No doubt when once established they have been modified 
and maintained in the interests of Protection, but the 
originating cause has always been the needs of the 
Treasury. To put it shortly. The Liberal Cabinet 
ropose to give the Tariff Reformers the one thing 


framed in whic 
immensely 10 
without injury 
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needful, the one thing without which they cannot do their | 


work of establishing a tariff. ‘That they will receive this 
gift from sincere votaries of Free-trade is to us, at any 
rate, no consolation whatever. Therefore we say, as we 
have said before, that the present Government by their 
plans for lavish expenditure, and especially by their policy 


of old-age pensions, are proving the very worst cnemies of | 


the cause they profess to serve. 

Though little has been said in public, except in the 
Spectator, as to the effect on Free-trade of lavish 
expenditure, we have reason to believe that a creat 
deal of anxiety is beginning to be felt, and especially 


in regard to the old-age pensions scheme, among 
the more moderate section of the Liberal Party. Nor 


should we be surprised, indeed, if a good many members 
of the Government also felt alarm at the prospect before 
them. No doubt, owing to the paragraph in the King’s 
Speech, Ministers are now collectively committed to some 
scheme of old-age pensions, but this, we imagine, does not 
make that policy any more palatable to those who have grave 
doubts, not only as to the advantages of a gigantic scheme 
of outdoor relief for the aged poor, but also as to the efiecis 
of vast expenditure. 
policy of old-age pensions may yet prove the question upon 
which the present Ministry will receive their first serious 
set-back. Possibly, however, they may find an opportunity 
of escape in the over-eagerness of the extremists who 
have been pressing old-age pensions upon them. It is 


Unless we are greatly mistaken, the | 


by no means unlikely that when the scheme is produced | 


it will, owing to its restricted character, be denounced 
by the Labour Party as unacceptable. In that case the 
Government will have good ground for withdrawing it 
altogether. 
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that increased expenditure upon the Navy, and unhappily 
expenditure on a large scale, and also probably increased 
expenditure upon the Army, has become necessary if we 
are to make our national position what it ought to be,— 
secure from all risks. If the need for fresh and growing 
naval expenditure were not so absolute, we should feel 
less anxious as to the expenditure on matters of so- 
called social reform. Before we begin to reform the State 
we must make sure that the State will survive. But the 
State, or at any rate the State as we know it now, will not 
survive if we lose command of the sea. Insurance against 
destruction is, and must be, the first charge on the 
nation, and that insurance must be adequate. The need 
for outbuilding Germany in the matter of great ships of 
war is a most disagreeable need, but it has got to be faced, 
and in order to face it adequately we must refuse to 
dissipate our national resources in other directions. 





THE FUTURE OF THE CONGO. 

a* cannot be said that the future of the Congo is 

one of those problems which get easier the nearer 
you approach them. For example, the more one examines 
the facts, the more obvious become the dangers and 
difficulties to which small a country as Belgium 
would be exposed by taking over this enormous stretch 
of African territory. The disproportion between her 
foreign and her home possessions would be too great. 
Again, the terms which the Sovereign of the Congo 
proposes for the liquidation of his terrible speculation 
in blood and rubber are too onerous. But if friends of 
Belgium—and assuredly this country can claim a foremost 
place among the number—feel obliged to regard a pro- 
posal for Belgian annexation with distrust and anxiety, 
still greater are the objections to letting things remain as 
they are for any considerable period. The position in the 
Congo is almost exactly that which Burke described when 
dealing with the East India Company’s possessions before 
the Company had abandoned the evil, nay, the impos- 
sible, principle of mixing trade and government,—i.e., when 
commerce and rule were included in one word, and that 
word was spoliation. Burke spoke of the East India 
Company’s officials as birds of “ prey and passage,” whose 
appetite was “continually growing for a prey that was 
continually wasting.” It will not be very long, apparently, 
considerable part of the Congo territory has 


so 


before a 


| reached the point of exhaustion, both for humanity and 


If no window for escape is opened here, we should be | 
by no means surprised if the Government found them- | 


selves in such difficulties, internal and external, over 
the question that they will be forced to cut the Gordian 
knot by dissolving,—not of course on the question of 
old-age pensions directly, but upon some other question 
which will divide them less, and prevent a breach upon 
proposals which, not unnaturally, they would very greatly 
dislike to differ about in public. If the old-age pensions 
problem proves too thorny for solution on grounds 
acceptable to the Cabinet as a whole, we can under- 
stand Ministers preferring Dissolution to disruption. If 
the policy of riding for a fall were to become impera- 
tive, the Government would have no difficulty in finding 
a suitable mount for the purpose. As our readers 
know, we hope that the Irish University Bill may 
become law. We cannot conceal from ourselves, however, 
that it is a measure which will provoke most strenuous 
opposition on the part of the Nonconformists. If they 
press that opposition as far as some students 
Parliamentary affairs believe they will, the Government 
will find plenty of excuse for a Dissolution. A Dissolu- 
tion, remember, though it would reduce the Government 
majority, need by no means destroy it, but, on the 
contrary, might provide a more stable support to a 
mixed Cabinet. 


Before we leave the question of enbanced expenditure | 


we must meet a very obvious objection which will be made 
to our contention. Those who disagree with us will say: 
“ How do you reconcile your plea for economy with your 
insistence upon the fact that the German naval programme 
must be met by further expenditure, and expenditure on a 
large scale?” A moment’s thought, however, will show 
that there is in reality no inconsistency whatever in our 
position. One of the chief reasons for our objecting to 
new forms of civil and internal expenditure is our belief 


for business. 

But if Belgium cannot wisely take over the Congo, and 
the Congo cannot much longer go on as it is, what is to be 
done? It seems to us that the only possible alternative is 
for the Great Powers to come together and to find a 
solution under which the Congo may be placed in hands 
capable of gradually amending the wrongs that have been 
and are being done to the natives. The solution which 
we recommend to the attention of Europe is the super- 
session of the Congo State as no longer capable of doing 


| the work with which Europe originally entrusted it, and 


of | 


|emption over the Congo. 








the division of its territories between France and Germany. 
We do not disguise from ourselves that this policy has 
great risks and perplexities, and that it demands very large 
sacrifices from two of the Powers chiefly concerned,— 
France and Britain. ‘They are, however, we hold, sacrifices 
which ought to be made in the interests of humanity 
and civilisation. 

Let us take these sacrifices in order of intensity. No 
doubt Trance is asked to give up most. France has 
always claimed, and Belgium has admitted, as also in a 
lesser degree have we, that she possesses a right of pre- 
That is, she claims under a 
Treaty with the Congo State the right to have the Congo 
territories offered first to her should the Free State for 
any reason desire or feel obliged to put an end to its 
We should be the very last to suggest that this 
is an unsubstantial right, or that France would not be 
making a very large sacrifice in abandoning it. To put it 
shortly, France’s claim to pre-emption involves a right of 
veto over any proposals which are made in regard to the 
Congo. Certainly it gives her the right of veto as fur as 
Britain is concerned. We should never dream of pressing 
any proposals for the disposal of the Congo territory which 
could be looked on as injurious by France, and to which 
she was unwilling to accord her full assent. Whatever 
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is done must be done with the goodwill of France. At 
the same time, we believe that, looking at matters in the 
great rather than the small, France would actually gain 
by making the immediate sacrifices which we suggest to 
her in the interests of sound government. That, however, 
we admit, is a question for France, not for us, to decide. 
No State can dictate to another in so difficult a matter as 
a duty to humanity. All, then, that we have to say on 
the quéstion must be subject to the proviso that France 
would voluntarily abandon her right of pre-emption. 

Our suggestion in detail is that France should take the 
whole of the territories on the right or north bank of the 
Congo as far as Stanley Falls,—that is, up to the point 
where the river ceases to be navigable and ceases to be 
theoretically a part of the high seas. From Stanley Falls 
to the point at the top of Lake Albert Edward Nyanza where 
the river Semliki leaves the lake we would draw a line. 
All to the north of that line should belong to France, and 
all to the south of it, and all to the south of the course 
of the Congo, from Stanley Falls to the mouth, should be 
given to Germany. No doubt,on grounds of equity, this 
is a partition which cannot in any sense be described as 
fair to France. It gives France less than one-fifth of 
the whole area. It not only gives Germany the great 
bulk of the Congo State, but also bestows on her 
what no other Power possesses in Central Africa,— 
a belt of continuous territory stretching from the 
Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. Subject to the British 
road right from the head of Lake Tanganyika to Lake 
Albert Edward Nyanza, Germany would possess the 
whole of the middle of the African Continent. To ask 
France to acquiesce in such an arrangement, or rather to 
propose such an arrangement, is unquestionabiy asking a 
very great deal. 

No doubt it will be said that Britain is also asked to 
make very great sacrifices. Not only will she receive no 
territory under the proposed arrangement, but she will see 
substituted for a very weak neighbour two powerful 
States, and two States who are her rivals in commerce. 
If the matter were one of ordinary international relations 
or ordinary diplomatic bargaining, it would be im- 
possible for any British statesman to recommend the 
proposal. It can only be defended on the ground of 
humanity. The British people have chosen, rightly as 
we think, to interest themselves in the question of Congo 
misgovernment, and to stand forth before the world as 
demanding better conditions for the unfortunate native 
inhabitants. But if a nation voluntarily chooses the 
position of a knight-errant it must be prepared to act in 
conformity with the part. It is worse than foolish, 
it is hypocritical, to grow sentimental over the iniquities 
of the Congo and then refuse any sacrifice in order 
that they may be remedied. There is a story of 
an American millionaire who heard some of his friends 
expressing great sorrow about a disaster in Europe. He 
at once made the question practical by saying: “ Of 
course we are sorry for these poor fellows. The question 
is, how many dollars are we sorry? How much are we 
going to subscribe to help them?” If we are really sorry 
for the Congo, we must be prepared to answer the 
question : “ How sorry are we?” If the answer is: “ Not 
sorry enough to make any sacrifice,’ then our sympathy is 
worse than worthless, 

In all probability many British Imperialists will find 
our suggestion a very hard one to swallow. Yet in spite 
of that we believe that it may be defended even on 
the ground of true Imperialism. One of the greatest 
dangers of our Empire is to give the impression that 
Britons desire a monopoly of the good things of the 
world. For ourselves, though we desire to hold on 
with the utmost tenacity to everything which we now 
possess, and even to practise irom time to time a 
reasonable and legitimate expansion, we detest the policy 
of the dog-in-the-manger, or, what is as bad, of preventing 
other Powers having their share of new territory because, 


ee? 
when it takes place on legitimate grounds we welcome 
it, knowing that no development of the world’s trade can 
ever take place, notwithstanding bounties and Protective 
duties, without our benefiting. Therefore, realising as we 
do that a great and flourishing African Empire might 
be established on the Congo by a powerful, energetic 
and well-organised State like Germany, we are not only 
prepared to watch Germany take up this part of the 
work of civilisation, but should be genuinely pleased to 
see her do it. It is not because we wish Germany to 
take something not worth having—we fully realise how 
well worth having the Congo is—that we suggest that 
she should be given territories which would so vastly 
extend and consolidate her African Empire. We have, of 
course, no right to speak as if it were certain, or even likely, 
that Germany, provided France and Britain are willing, 
would take over the Congo, minus the portion reserved for 
France. It is difficult, however, to believe that her states. 
men, if they are, as they tell us they are, anxious for 
oversea expansion, would refuse a heritage so magnificent, 
Still, that is a question for Germany rather than for us, 
Tf her statesmen were deliberately to refuse the Congo, the 
proposal, of course, must fall to the ground. Further, 
we realise that it would be quite impossible to deal 
with the Congo under any other partition scheme unless 
Germany were fully satisfied in regard to the project 
as a whole. 





DENOMINATIONAL TRAINING COLLEGES, 

W E, have always supported the Cowper-Temple system 

of religious teaching in Provided primary schools, 
There is no need to repeat our arguments. The course of 
events has certainly not diminished their force. ‘To urge 
that, if State-supported denominationalism is impossible, 
the next best thing is to bring about complete secularisa- 
tion is nothing better than a counsel of despair. Surely, 
if we can make the young scholar realise that the 
sanction of morals is in the Christian religion, if we 
have taught him to see illustrations and proofs of this 
fundamental truth in the history of God’s dealings with 
men, in the utterances of prophets, and, above all, 
in the life and teaching of Christ, we have done 
well. Further instruction, represented for the Anglican, 
it may be said, by the second or dogmatic part of the 
Catechism, may be left to other agencies. But the 
conditions of a Training College for teachers are absolutely 
different from the conditions of the primary school. The 
teacher is a specialist, and he must be trained as a specialist. 
It is nothing less than an absurdity to suppose that the 
equipment of religious knowledge which will suffice for 
the boy or girl who leaves school at thirteen or fourteen 
will suffice for the teacher. Any number of apt illustra- 
tions may be found in the details of secular education. 
The early vears of the learner of Latin are properly 
occupied with the accidence and elementary syntax, illus- 
trated by simple composition and translation. No one 
would maintain that this knowledge, however perfectly 
acquired, suffices for the teacher. We know that it does 
not, because it happens only too often that the experi- 
ment is tried, and that classes are committed to the care 
of men and women who are very little ahead of their 
pupils in actual knowledge, and wholly lack the wider 
outlook on their subject. This wider outlook is abso- 
lutely necessary for success. Even the subordinate details 
cannot be effectively taught without it. But there is 
more than this to be said. The teacher must be convinced 
of the importance of his subject. He must feel, to carry 
on the illustration which we are using, that Latin is a 
thing which it is worth while to teach, and to teach 
with all the powers which he can command. This feeling 
will inspire a strong sense of duty. If we can get a step 
further, if we can find not only the sense of duty but 
enthusiasm, then we have got, it may be said, the perfect 
teacher. All this applies with special force to the subject 





even though we may not want it at the moment, we 
think we shall possibly want it in future years. It is 
particularly important in the case of Germany not to allow | 
the notion to prevail that we stand always in the light of | 
an expanding Power. We want the German people to} 
know that though we shall fight to the last to maintain 
our sea-power and to keep what we possess, we have net | 
the slightest jealousy towards German expansion, and that 
. 





of religion. Nowhere is the wide outlook so much wanted 
as here; nowhere is the sense of duty so imperative a 
necessity ; nowhere the crowning grace of enthusiasm 80 
admirable, so efficient. And this, to come to facts, past 
and present, has been fully recognised. In days when the 
training of teachers for the general work of education was 
little more than the dream of a few, its necessity in the 
province of religion was recognised, and the denominational 
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Trainin ; 
all this to be undone F 

let us see how the case stands. These Colleges 
were, for the most part, built out of funds provided by 
members of the Church of England. They are at present, 
it may be said, supported out of the public revenue. 
Qn the strength of this latter fact the educational 
authorities say: “ You must abolish all tests; you must 
admit students of any religious opinions, or of none; you 
must make religious knowledge an optional subject.” The 
answer of the Church of England, as it has been formulated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury—and the Archbishop has 
behind him, we are sure, a very general consent—is this: 
“We will welcome Nonconformist students to our Training 
Colleges; we will admit them to all their advantages, to 
all courses of instruction which are given in them, except, 
indeed, the one which they do not desire, the religious 
teaching. We will provide hostels for their accommoda- 
tion. We think that their presence in the general work 
of the College will be a stimulating influence, but we feel 
that they would be out of place in the private life of the 
College. So far we ask to be allowed to retain our tests.” 
This seems reasonable enough, and the contention appears 
to be supported by the existence of the trust-deeds. This 

art of the subject we shall not now attempt to deal with in 
detail. But this consideration may be put forward. The 
admission of non-Anglican students to the general College 
course may or may not be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the trusts. One view or the other may be 
taken, though on the affirmative side there is the powerful 
argument recognised in all questions of trusts—nowhere 
more generally than in the case of Nonconformist chapels 
—that the lapse of time and the change of circumstance 
necessitate a certain latitude of interpretation. But that 
the absolute removal of all tests, the throwing open of the 
College in its inner life to al! applicants, must tend to the 
destruction of the trust provisions is obvious, This is no 
question of privilege ; it is not a case in which Anglicans 
are striving to keep for themselves advantages which would 
otherwise be shared by members of other Communions. 
They say that the whole efficiency of the training, so far 
as religious instruction is concerned, depends upon the 
homogeneous character of the College life. To admit, as 
might be the case, the militant sceptic or agnostic 
would destroy it. When such an intrusion happens 
in a family it is a disaster of the greatest magnitude, 
although in the family there are counter-influences which 
do something to mitigate its effects. In a College, with 
its looser organisation, its rapid succession of inmates, its 
tendency, common to all such bodies, towards rapid move- 
ments of thought, and the dominance of powerful person- 
alities, it might be nothing less than ruinous. The sense 
of duty, and it is on this that in the case of the average 
man or woman we have commonly to rely, fostered by the 
harmony of feeling, would be deplorably weakened by 
debate and division. And what would be the lot of 
enthusiasm? What would be the experience of piety set 
in the midst of this confusion of creeds or no creeds? It 
might survive; but it would survive, except where it was 
rooted in some exceptionally strong and sweet nature, 
embittered and fanatical. Perhaps it will be said that the 
abolition of all tests succeeded in our Universities, and 
that therefore we need not be afraid to follow the precedent. 
In truth there is no analogy between the two cases. 
Colleges at a University are not Training Colleges for a 
single profession. They are the resort of men with a 
hundred different aims in life. Again, they are not under 
the exclusive control of any one Church. What is right 
in them may well be inconvenient, nay, impossible, in 
Church Training Colleges. 

One more thing remains to be said, and the Archbishop, 
practical man that he is, dwelt upon it in his speech at the 
meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Board of Education. 
The student in the Training College is overburdened with 
work, as, indeed, he is overburdened everywhere. You say 
to him or her: “ Religious study is optional; you can 
follow it or not follow it as you please.” Now it is idle to 
pretend that the subject is attractive in itself to the average 
student. That there is to be found now and then the 
mima naturaliter Christiana is perfectly true. Such beings 
are rare, and, as has been said above, should be treasured 
and protected. But the inclination is not common. To 
take the simplest of tests, an able sermon tires if it be 


g College was the outcome of this conviction. Is | prolonged ever so little beyond the conventional twenty 


minutes, while the mediocre lecture is listened to without 
weariness for an hour. Can we then afford to say to these 
overweighted boys and girls—for, ipdeed, they are very 
little more:—‘“ This subject you may give up if you 
please?” How great will be the temptation to give the 
time, already so crowded with work, to studies more 
pleasing and more remunerative! One thing is certain 
amidst all the doubts and contradictions of a ¢onfused 
debate, that the vast majority of voices is for a religious 


|element in education, and this is the way to make it 











impossible. We want secularised teachers as little as 
secularised schools. . 

We cannot sum up the case for the Church Training 
Colleges better than to print the resolutions passed at the 
first meeting of the newly formed General Council of 

5 * 
Church of England Training Colleges held at the National 
Society’s office on Monday, February 3rd. They run as 
follows :— 

(1) “This Council approves the action taken by the Representa- 
tive ‘Training College Conference on December 6th.” 

(2) “The fact that the Church of England Training Colleges 
have been established on the fundamental principle that religious 
life and character are essential qualifications for the teacher of the 
young, and that the new regulations of the Board of Education 
require the College authorities in selecting candidates to have no 
regard to religious faith or the willingness or otherwise of a 
candidate to receive religious instruction or to attend religious 
worship or observances, appears to this Council to render it im- 
possible for such a Training College to apply for a scheme which 
would be inconsistent with those fundamental conditions.” 

(3) “The Council, as representing Church of England Training 
Colleges, fully accepts the principle already largely acted upon 
of a conscience clause for Nonconformist students, provided that 





the arrangement, whether secured by a hostel system or other- 
| wise, be not such as to interfere with the general discipline and 
with the religious life and character of the College as a whole.” 


As long as the Church of England Training Colleges act 
on the lines here laid down, they may be sure of the 
support of reasonable and moderate men. 


AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND THE BALKANS. 

W* earnestly hope that the understanding between 

Russia and Austria, which has been the basis of 
recent remedial action by the Powers in Macedonia, is not 
on the point of breaking down. Yet the policy lately 
announced by Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, has caused unmistakable 
bitterness in Russia, and there is no warrant for taking a 
cheerful view of the future. A set-back to the tardy 
reforms in Macedonia would be bad enough, but that is 
not nearly all that is involved by the rise of bad feeling 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary. The whole equi- 
librium of Europe might be disturbed, and disturbed 
suddenly, for the south-eastern corner of Europe is a 


| magazine of explosives where one must walk with every 


precaution, and not, as Baron von Aehrenthal seems to be 
doing, with less than the care that he owes to his 
neighbours. 

‘lo measure the danger it is necessary to cite the facts. 
On January 27th Baron von Aehrenthal made his annual 
statement of foreign policy to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Delegation. He spoke optimisti- 
cally of the relations of the European Powers and of 
progress in Macedonia, and finally sketched his policy of 
railway development, which, though it ostensibly had no 
connexion with the foreign relations of Austria-Hungary, 
did contain a menace to Europe, which Europe has since 
been discovering. Let us say that Baron von Aehrenthal’s 
career has been so honourable that we are forbidden to 
think that he consciously proposes to disturb the 
peace. We do not believe that for a moment. But 
there are times when acts which are inherently delicate 
are made more delicate still by circumstance, and it 
seems to us that this is true of Baron von Aehrenthal’s 
policy for building a railway in the Turkish district of 
Novi Bazar. Austrian influence has long been on the 
side of peace, and though we are sure that in intention 
it remains so, it would be none the less disastrous 
if a policy were allowed to run away with the nation’s 
wishes. No doubt the railway scheme for Novi Bazar has 
all been planned in correct form; the survey has been 
made with the consent of the Sultan of Turkey, and the 
building of a railway is, theoretically, a logical addition to 
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the rights Austria has held for over a quarter of a century 
of making roads and maintaining garrisons in Novi Bazar. 
Besides, railway development is a very desirable kind of 
commercial enterprise, and if there were no other matters 
dragged in by it we should say the more railways Austria 
built the better. Her railway programme, of which the 
Novi Bazar line is the chief item, proposes extensions 
which would link East and West, and the shortest route 
from Central Europe to India would run by way of 
Vienna and the Piraeus. All this is a fascinating 
prospect which no friend of Austria could fail to regard 
sympathetically for its own sake. But we must now look 
on the other side of the programme. 

It is only necessary to examine the map to see that the 
district of Turkey in Europe which is called Novi Bazar 
runs like a wedge between Montenegro and Servia. And 
it is not a tract that Servia or Montenegro would be 
content to let pass permanently under the control of 
Austria. If Austria owned, instead of only managing, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, she might arguably have a 
different title to assert herself in Novi Bazar; but in any 
case we fear it would have to be said that to cut off 
Servia from Montenegro and the sea would be to impede the 
development of those Balkan States which Austria by her 
understanding with Russia undertook to encourage. Servia 
and Montenegro would be impotent to protest successfully 
against whatever Austria chose to do, but of course—and 
this is the essential and very serious fact—Russia is at their 
back. By offending Slav susceptibilities Austria might 
unite and vitalise all the powerful, though latent, Slavonic 
sentiments in Europe. The aroused Slavonic sympathies 
of Russia would naturally react upon the anti-Slavonic 
sentiments of the ruling classes in Austria and Hungary, 
and the quarrel would go from bad to worse. We suspect 
that the force of a Slavonic movement would surprise 
all Europe. A disturbance on that scale might only too 
easily draw in other nations not immediately concerned, for 
none could remain indifferent to a violent rearrangement 
of the balance of power in Europe. 

As for the effects in Macedonia of a split, or even 
of a coolness, between Russia and Austria-Hungary, if 
less violent, they would be more certain. Permanent 
distrust between Russia and Austria would mean the 
vanishing into thin air of the Miirzsteg programme, 
which since 1903 has undoubtedly produced reforms 
worth having. The gendarmerie has been established, 
and Turkish finances have been pulled out of the 
fire; and at this moment the Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople are considering the organisation of the judicial 
ceforms. Is this foundation of better things—much better 
things, we hope—to be abolished, and Macedonia to be 
left to anarchy till the indefinite time when the building 
can be begun all over again? Everything that is accom- 
plished in that unhappy land is accomplished by pressure on 
the Sultan. But directly the natural agents of the European 
will, Russia and Austria, are divided pressure ceases. A dis- 
couraging fact now is that Austria, besides having offended 
Russia by her railway policy, has put herself under some 
obligation to the Sultan, who promptly granted the privilege 
she asked. The Temps even suggests that Baron von 
Aehrenthal has been trapped by a bait of the arch- 
diplomatist of Turkey. On that point we have not enough 
information, but we cannot wonder at the concern of 
Europe, for the Novi Bazar scheme is a surprise. Baron 
von Aehrenthal says, in answer to criticism, that Britain 
exacted certain concessions from Turkey before agreeing 
to the increase of the Turkish Customs. But these points 
were fully discussed in conferences of the Ambassadors, as 
the Vienna correspondent of the Times reminds us, and, 
besides, Britain was entitled to compensation for sacrifices 
made in the interests of Macedonian reform. In France 
it is suggested that Austria has had the support of 
Germany with the Sultan in return for support given to 
Germany at the Algeciras Conference. Again we are 
without enough information ; but whatever the truth about 
Austrian negotiations with the Sultan, nothing can explain 
away the inopportuneness with which the railway policy 
has been declared. For ourselves, we entertain the very 
simple explanation of the incident that Baron von 
Aehrenthal is quite legitimately attracted by railway 
development, and that he made his request to the Sultan 
in an honest way, without thinking what the effect would 
be either in Macedonia or in Europe. Perhaps his surprise 





now is as great as that of Europe. If that be so, it is n t 
too late for him to postpone a scheme which, one thing lead 
ing to another, might embroil Europe. We cannot belieys 
that Austria has cynically taken the present weakness f 
Russia as an opportunity for advancing ambitions which 
she knows to be doubtful, and which she would not hay 
tried to realise before the Japanese War. We shal] be 
able to judge of her scruples and her care for the interests 
of Europe in the next few weeks. Meanwhile we remem 
ber the moderating tone traditional to her diplomacy and 
the fairness of her bearing towards Britain during the 
South African War, and we hope and believe that when 
she faces the risk she will not needlessly continue jy a 
policy which has been shown to be provocative. 





PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND THE MEANS oF 
LOCOMOTION. 
A NY one who takes the trouble to look through the 
files of the Spectator would find that a few years 
back we congratulated the London County Council on ‘their 


.enterprise in starting a steamboat service on the Thames 


It may seem inconsistent, therefore, that we should now 
congratulate the same authority on the abandonment of 
the scheme which we then welcomed. It may, indeed, be 
argued that public bodies should never try experiments 
and in that case our original advice was plainly wrong. 
Whether the Thames steamers would pay was all along an 
open question, and if the fact that it was so put it outside 
the province of the County Council, the barges and their 
tugs should have been left in undisputed possession of the 
river. It seemed to us, however, that there were possi- 
bilities of public service, if not of public profit, in the 
proposal to provide Londoners with an alternative mode 
of locomotion. Private enterprise had sought more than 
once to do the same thing, but never on a scale large 
enough to make the experiment decisive, and when the 
County Council came forward to renew it, it was possible 
to think that the success which one company after another 
had failed to obtain might be secured by a public authority. 
As it proved, the calculation left two elements out of 
account. The competition with the various land services 
was severe already, and was on the eve of becoming more 
so. The one element of superiority in the steamer over 
the tram and the motor-’bus was that it was pleasanter,— 
pleasanter because the air the passenger breathed was 
fresher, and because the-prospect that met his eye was 
more agreeable. But this superiority only exists in fine 
weather. It is not realised when rain drives the traveller 
into a close and crowded cabin, or when an impenetrable 
fog shuts out the banks on either side. The public soon 
discovered that the Thames was only fitted to be a high- 
way when the sun shone and the wind was warm, and 
during the winter the County Council boats sometimes 
made their journeys without a single passenger. Nor was 
the obvious way of meeting this difiiculty as easy as might 
have been supposed. Even the management of a river 
steamer requires some experience, and if the captains 
and crews had to be sent about their business in the 
autumn, there was no certainty of recovering them 
in the spring. What happened in these conditions we 
know. The service was carried on at a very heavy 
sacrifice, and as soon as this was discovered the reason for 
persevering with it disappeared. What might fairly have 
been done out of the rates if the ratepayers could have 
been completely protected against loss ceased to be 
permissible when Londoners geuerally were forced to 
contribute to what at best was the Juxury of a few. The 
limitations of municipal enterprise seem to be that the 
service rendered should be substantial, that it is shared by 
every one, that it is not likely to be rendered by private 
enterprise, and that it will not be a burden on the com- 
munity. Those of us who thought that the Thames 
steamers would satisfy these conditions were quickly un- 
deceived, though, as public bodies are hard to move, the 
County Council have been longer in coming to the same 
conclusion. 

A somewhat similar experiment, though of far larger 
proportions, seems now to be in the air. Mr. Hardy's 
Resolution had, it is true, its sting drawn by the mover's 
acceptance of Mr. Lloyd-George’s amendment at the close 
of Tuesday’s debate in the House of Commons. From 
being a proposal to consider how far the complaints 
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raders and others can be remedied by the State 
urchase of the railways, it has become a proposal 
to consider how far they can be remedied by any 
change in the existing relations between the railways 
and the State. An inquiry of this kind may, of course, 
jead up to a scheme of State purchase. But that 
the result may conceivably be one which we should 
regard as mischievous is not a conclusive reason against 
making a thorough examination of t he state and 
rospects of railway enterprise. — Inguiries by Royal 
Commissions seldom take a revolutionary course, and the 
refusal to enter upon one 1s only reasonable when there is 
no cause to be dissatisfied with the present order of 
things. It will hardly be contended that we are now in 
this happy position. The complaints of traders at home 
against the preference alleged to be given to traders 
abroad in the matter of rates are loud and continuous, and 
they have at least a primd-facie justification. It may 
be true, as Mr. Bonar Law said on Tuesday, that 
rates levied are not really preferential, and that the 
reason Why the foreign producer gets his goods carried 
to their English destination for less than the home 
roducer has to pay is not that he is a foreigner, but that 
he sends them in larger quantities, and at a consequent 
reduction in the necessary cost of transport. But this 
explanation is denied by equally competent authorities, 
and certainly it is not accepted by those who feel the 
pinch of the shoe. Where large interests are involved a 
point of this kind should not be left in obscurity, 
and an inquiry by a Royal Commission is the natural 
and ordinary way of making matters clearer. There 
is another aspect of the question to which Mr. Lloyd- 
George justly attaches great importance. We are coming, 
he thinks, to the end of that epoch of competition 
from which the public has often been the gainer and 
railway shareholders have invariably been the losers. 
There is something rather ominous in the various agree- 
ments and concentrations of which we read from time to 
time. No one can deny that the present railway arrange- 
ments are often needlessly costly, and that the passengers 
and goods which two companies now carry in competition 
might be carried very much more cheaply if the companies 
worked in combination. But it is plain that this is 
only one side of the story, and that a mutual arrange- 
ment greatly to the advantage of the shareholders might 
be effected at great cost and inconvenience to travellers 
and traders. If combination is about to take the place of 
competition as the principle of railway enterprise, the 
public will want to discover whether the State can give 
them any adequate protection, and in what direction this 
protection may most naturally be looked for. Undoubtedly 
State protection may take a form which we should regard 
as mischievous; but the fact that the result of an inquiry 
is uncertain is not an adequate reason for declining to 
enter upon it. However advantageous a system of com- 
petition may have been to the public, it has been disastrous 
to railway shareholders, and it is useless to expect them to 
go on with it when once they have discovered this for 
themselves. The wonder really is that they have been so 
long in finding it out. On the other hand, it is equally 
useless to expect the community to allow the railways to 
retain the exceptional position they hold without taking 
some precautions against its abuse. In such a conflict of 
interests as this there is ample material for investigation, 
and even those who have the most opposite ideas as to 
what the result of the inquiry will be may be of one mind 
as to the propriety of holding it. 
The opponents of the nationalisation of railways have, 
no doubt, to contend against the general adoption of the 
system on the Continent of Europe. Mr. Lloyd-George 


of ti 


ran through a list of countries in which railways are | 
Wholly or in part owned by the State, and he drew an | 


attractive picture of the effect of this system on their 
Exchequers. Russia draws forty per cent. of her revenue 
from the State railways, and the main part of the 
revenue of Saxony comes from the same source. In 
Germany the railways “have been used as an instru- 
ment for the development of German industry,” 
and it has proved, in Mr. Lloyd-George’s judgment, 
“a much more formidable weapon than tariffs.” But 
this last argument may have a double application. To 
the Tariff Reformer it may seem to make conclusively in 
favour of the nationalisation of railways. The Free-trader 


will rather be inclined to distrust the mixing up of politics 
and trade which may easily result from making railway 
management a part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
financial proposals. If railways belong to the State, the 
State will have to weigh the relative claims of the public 
and the Exchequer. Cheap fares and cheap rates for goods 
will have their non-official advocates, while the Treasury will 
naturally regard the receipts from the railways as an indis- 
pensable contribution to the public expenditure. In this way 
the House of Commons will from time to time be trans- 
formed into a meeting of shareholders, with the additional 
excitement of being also a deputation of traders. This is 
on the assumption that the State railways will always be 
worked at a profit. But the State will have no greater 
interest in compassing this end than private shareholders 
have already; and we know that, keen as this interest is, 
it has not always brought about the desired result. Mr. 
Perks, who argued the whole question with great force on 
Tuesday, reminded the House that during the last thirty 
years one of the underground railways in London has 
“carried more than the entire population of the globe 
without the proprietors receiving one single sixpence 
in return.” If the railway had been worked by the 
Board of Trade instead of by a Board of Directors, 
a good deal of Parliamentary time would have been 
wasted in debating how this deficit was to be met, and 
to some of us it seems that of Parliamentary time 
we have none to spare. Foreign Parliaments are not quite 
in the same position. In them there is less demand for 
legislation, and less opportunity for the airing of public 
grievances. ‘To saddle the House of Commons with all 
the burdens associated with the ownership of railways 
would be a singular way of meeting that need for further 
devolution of work of which we hear so often. Nor does 
the recent controversy between the railways and their 
employés create any great desire to see the conduct of 
similar negotiations transferred to the Government in the 
character, not of a deus ex machind, but of an interested 
party. While Mr. Bell was fighting the companies we 
could at least find consolation in the knowledge that the 
Government and Parliament were behind both. When 
the Government and Parliament take the place of the 
companies the Amalgamated Society may develop fresh 
powers of getting its own way. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the increase in the revenue which 
Mr. Lloyd-George holds out as following upon the 
purchase of the railways by the State will be accompanied 
by two inconvenient consequences. One is an enormous 
increase in the National Debt. Whatever interest the 
railways may pay in the course of working, the share- 
holders will have to be bought out by a capital sum. 
Another is the probable lowering of the standard 
of railway service. It is matter of common knowledge 
that the Continental railways give their passengers, 
especially their third-class passengers, very much less for 
their money than English railways give theirs, while the 
delivery of goods is subject to many more delays. Is it 
not possible that the explanation of this difference is in 
part to be found in the fact that the Continental railways 
are controlled by the State, while the English railways are 
controlled by private companies? Let us inquire into the 
present condition of our railways by all means, but do not 
let us approach the question with any predisposition in 
favour of a conclusion to which to all appearance the 
whole weight of argument is opposed. 








CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY. 





fYNHE awakening of China, of which a good deal has been 

said and written lately, is a stronger challenge to 
missionaries than perhaps to any other body of men. Now 
is their opportunity; and how great that opportunity is may 
be learned from the extremely interesting Report of some 
| members of the China Missions Emergency Committee which 
is printed in the current number of the Contemporary Review. 
Suppose that, with the gradual adoption of Western ideas, 
the unnumbered masses of China were to embrace the noblest 
spiritual aspiration of the West? If we do not misread the 
| Report, such a thing is thinkable, and even possible. The 
population of China is estimated at three hundred millions; 
if that immense nation declared itself Christian, its con- 
version would be one of the stupendous events in history,— 
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comparable with the Christianising of the Roman Empire by 
Constantine. At present the Chinese Government may be 
said to have no religion, because in effect it has three religions ; 
it accepts Confucianism and tolerates Buddhism and Taoism. 
When Matthew Arnold said that religion was morality touched 
by emotion, he implied the uninspiring quality of such codes 
as Confucianism. Confucianism is indeed elevating as a set of 
rules for right living, but all Confucians are without the 
spark which makes the dead word glow. To Christianise 
China would not be like converting Mohammedans, who 
have the firm tradition of personal loyalty to the Prophet. 
Indeed, the fact that the Chinese Government recognises three 
religions proves that it has no spirit of exclusion; though, of 
course, the state of mind which accepts three theses, each of 
which contradicts the others, is not one in which intellectual 
conquest can be measured as it can in the minds of Westerns. 
But then, again, Christianity would bring with it a large part 
of the character of Western thought, which would react upon 
the Chinese mind as it is to-day. 

The Committee were organised by the Church of England 
and the Free Churches to examine the labours of the 
Protestant missions in China and to make suggestions for 
their extension. They appointed a Sub-Committee, consisting 
of Lord William Cecil, Professor Alexander Macalister, Mr. 
F. W. Fox, and Sir Alexander Simpson, to visit China and 
attend the recent Missionary Conference in Shanghai. Lord 
William Cecil wrote some interesting letters lately to the 
Times on his experiences, and we are dealing now with the 
Report of the other three. One of the first remarks to attract 
our curiosity in the Report is on the “ great influence ” Japan 
is exercising, and is likely to exercise, in the development 
of China. We wonder what the effect of that influence 
will be in a religious sense—whether it will be consciously 
or unconsciously hostile to Christianity—and we wish more 
had been said on the subject. If Japanese methods, while 
forwarding other Western ideas, were to retard Christianity, 
the fact would have to be very seriously reckoned 
with in estimating the probability of a great spread of 
Christianity in China. At the Shanghai Conference the Sub- 
Committee were impressed by the gracious unity of spirit 
in the deliberations, although fifty different societies were 
represented and vital questions were discussed which neces- 
sarily provoked a variety of opinion. The truth is that 
the Conference made up its mind to manifest in the 
presence of the Christian converts the practical identity of the 
Western Evangelical Churches. The ultimate purpose of the 
Conference was to found a United Native Chinese Church, 
and to that notable end the least the historical groups of 
Western Christianity could do was to lay aside their differ- 
ences. It was the least they could do, we say, if they intended 
to deserve success; and yet a success like theirs is unfor- 
tunately not so often achieved that we can omit to call 
attention to it, and to congratulate the delegates. It seems a 
first principle of Christian conduct that substantial unity 
should be displayed in the face of inquirers and doubters, who 
seize upon the dissensions and contradictions of evangelists 
only too readily; but we remember no resolution more 
satisfactory than that of the Shanghai Conference, which 
declared :—* That this Conference unanimously holds the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the supreme 
standard of faith and practice, and holds firmly the primitive 
Apostolic faith ; further, while acknowledging the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed as substantially expressing the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, the Conference 
does not adopt any creed as a basis of church unity and 
leaves confessional questions to the judgment of the Chinese 
Church for future consideration, yet in view of our knowledge 
of each other's doctrinal symbols, history, work, and character, 
we gladly recognise ourselves as already one body, teaching 
one way of eternal life. ..... We frankly recognise that we 
differ as to methods of administration and church govern- 
ment; and that some among us differ from others as to the 
administration of baptism; and that there are some differ- 
ences as to the statement of the doctrine of Predestination or 
the Election of Grace. But we unite in holding that these 
exceptions do not invalidate the assertion of our real unity in 
our common witness to the Gospel of the Grace of God.” 
Could anything be better said? Quite apart from the special 
circumstances, that is a resolution for which all Christians may 
feei devoutly thankful. It shows that, after all, a real sense of 








Christian comprehension is growing up, at any rate in the 
various Reformed, Protestant, and Presbyterian Churches, 
It is an absolute negation of that sectional and anti. 
comprehensive spirit which at home has given gs0 much 
cause for distress and alarm in the course of the campaign 
against simple and fundamental Christian teaching in State 
schools. 

The Conference looked forward clearly and boldly to the 
practical independence of the Native Christian Church from 
the Western Churches which created it. It would have self. 
government, and a definite recommendation was made that a 
“ Christian Federation of China” should be founded as a on. 
ordinating body to draw all the existing Protestant societies 
closer together. Of course, the missionaries can do little 
without support from home, and the Report is not least of al] 
an appeal. The penetration of China by Western thought jg 
becoming a fact; but Western thought without Christianity, 
which is always a moderating force, leads to impatient and 
violent revolutions against the established order of things, 
The situation in China is in that sense a crisis as well na 
great opportunity. Ideas should not be allowed to outstrip 
religion. 

The Chinese when he becomes a Christian generally 
becomes a loyal and firm one. Christianity won its way 
through persecution in the Roman Empire, and it is even a 
common criticism of the historians that it would not have 
triumphed so rapidly but for its martyrdoms; yet the splendid 
emergence of Chinese Christianity from persecution remains 
remarkable. In the attempt in 1900 to destroy Christianity 
over two hundred and ninety Protestant missionaries were 
killed, and it is estimated that sixteen thousand native 
Christians were massacred. In 1900 there were a hundred 
and ten thousand native communicants, but this number has 
since almost doubled. If the families of the full Church 
members and catechumens be reckoned, there are about a 
million people now in touch with Christianity. Speaking of 
the possible evangelisation of all China, the Report says:— 
“Assuming the population of the Chinese Empire to be 
300,000,000, this would mean that some 40,000 Chinese pastors 
would be required, or, say, about 34,000 in addition to the 
existing number of 6,000 ordained and unordained pastors and 
workers. If, therefore, the missionary societies resolve, if 
possible, to work up during the next ten years to this ideal of 
34,000 pastors, this would imply that the task or duty that 
will lie before each missionary in China during this period of 
ten years would be to endeavour to train, or to enlist with a 
view to training, on wn average one Chinese pastor each year, 
or ten pastors in ten years.” 

Many missionaries have overcome the notorious complexities 
of the Chinese language by adopting a Romanised or alpha- 
betical form of the sounds of the Chinese characters. The 
Chinese system of education bestows years upon making 
students learn the innumerable characters by sight before one 
word is said as to what they mean; and as many never get to 
the point where light bursts in upon the barren task of 
memorising, the percentage of persons who can be said to read 
in China is very low indeed. By means of the Roman form 
native Christians have a new and easy language for com- 
munication, and this should be a great help to their expansion, 
if only by virtue of their possessing a kind of mysterious 
code,—a mystery which ceases to be a mystery and becomes a 
great utility to the initiated, 

The Report mentions the particular obstacle to Christianity 
of the Chinese practice of ancestor-worship. This is precisely 
a case where tact is required; where it does not do to afiront 
susceptibilities; and where Christianity may even take tribute 
of a popular religious habit if it be wisely guided. The Con- 
ference at Shanghai recommended missionaries definitely to 
encourage the Chinese to venerate the memory of the dead 
by erecting churches, schools, and such like, thus making 
memorials of their ancestors a means of helping the living 
through successive generations. his would only be in accord- 
ance with Christian usage in all countries. In the Chinese 
mind a satisfactory substitute for ancestor-worship might thus 
be provided. It is difficult for a foreigner to predict the exact 
workings of Chinese thought on any point, but it is reasonable 
to hope that a brain which is capable of honouring three 
mutually destructive sets of principles could be persuaded to 
hold by a new and more ressonable interpretation of an ancient 
belief. The Chinese is, if we may put it in ‘his way without 
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flippancy, well worth converting. The converted Hindu only 
os often reveals his ulterior motives by falling away from his 
faith in times of stress ; but the Chinese, once a Christian, is 


unalterably loyal and staunch. A conversion which is so 


yaluable and honourable to Christianity, however, must be | 


procured by natural, gentle, and reasonable means. Even the 
dazzling prospect of winning over an immense nation would 
not make less un-Christian the employment of any kind of 
compulsion if ever we had the opportunity of exercising it. 
We must see to it that the conversion of China is a negation 
of the Mohammedan’s sardonic declaration as to the three 
stages of Western conquest in Eastern lands: “First the 
trader, next the missionary, and then the soldier.” 





“GET ON OR GET OUT.” 


“ E determined to succeed, and let no one—no con- 

sideration whatever—divert you from the road that 
Jeads to the goal.” This is the gist of the new volume by Mr. 
Peter Keary in the “Success Library” (1s.) The name of the 
book is “Do It Now.” Its forerunner by the same autbor was 
called “Get On or Get Out,” and the phrase is constantly and 
effectively quoted in the present volume. It is 
Keary’s gospel expressed in five words. The book is primurily 
addressed to young men, before whom the author would set a 
single object, and upon whom he would impress his own sordid 
optimism. “Make a profit. Make a profit. Make a profit,” 
he exhorts, printing it three times over in larger and 
larger type. “Come along and ‘ maflick’ towards success.” 
Such an aim, which he constantly speaks of as an ideal, 
js, he is sure, well within the power of any determined 
“This may be a strict world, but it is a just and 
an easily placated one. It will find a place for the man who 
How, then, is the world to be placated? Mr. 


“Success depends 


man. 


deserves it.” 
Keary tells his readers most snecinctly. 
upon character and assertiveness,” he says; but, like all 
preachers of new doctrine, he puts a shade of new meaning 
The word “character” in his mouth needs 
** Character,” he siys, “is 


into old words. 
explanation, and he explains it. 





indeed Mr. | 





the power of a man.” In other words, it is energy. “Character | 


ina man creates an impression. It is both an advertisement 
and a testimonial.” Without this dynamic force the true 
business of life, which is money-making, cannot be accom- 


plished. “Saving money,” we read, “is one of the most 
dificult arts to which a man can put his mind. Before a 
man can begin to save money he has to save himself.” 


It is worth the effort, our author teaches, for what can 
a man do without money? He cannot “ get even a Bible,” 
for “money,” he would have us to know, “isn’t really money. 
Money is brains. Money is life. If you have no money or its 
equivalent, existence ceases.” Knowing what Mr. Keary 
means by “character,” we have no difficulty in finding out 
what he means by “salvation.” He means all those kinds of 
self-control which make for self-interest. A good wife, too, he 
assures us, is a great help to success. “It is really wonderful 
the number of men there are who cannot keep up to concert 
piteh on their own.” Let a man “save” his “character,” 
marry a forceful wife, and, above all, give no occasion for 
This last is a which Mr. 
Keary feels very strongly. upon his 
reader he bursts into a specially expressive Americanism. 
“ Ridicule 


ridicule. precaution about 


As he impresses it 


“Don't monkey with your character,” he exhorts. 
is very often a sharp sword for your defeat.” 
gives “one or two recent cases, well known to all. 
he created a fuss over losing a pair of trousers William 
O'Brien became politically dead. A fire-escape killed 
Parnell. 





| “quite a useful lesson in persistent effort.” 


| to p 


Then he | 


Because | 


severance out of the New Testament. 


All considerations of taste or other people's feelings must 
before the The following story 
illustrates admirably the necessary point of view both of the 
employer and the employé, who whole-heartedly desire to 
win in the race for gold:—‘ A few years ago a ship was 
wrecked at and, in the early hours of the 
morning, Mr. Beecham's had covered the bull of the 
ship with the familiar legend, ‘Take Beecbam’s Pills—worth 
a guinea a box.’ This led to some litigation, but the expense 
ladly paid for the sake of the extra advertisement for ihe 
mun, we 


go down success-hunter. 


Blackpool, 


agent 


was ¢ 
pills given by the reports of the proceedings.” A 
are taught, should never stand still to consider his ban licaps 
or to pity other people for theirs, Though he may begin 
better chance than the mass, he can get on, and he 
“Ail men are born equal, but only 


Mr. Keary points to himself as an 


with no 
may “get classified.” 
babies stay that way.” 
example of his own creed :— 

“Take this as an illustration. 
a train at si } 


A short time ago I had to catch 

ven o'clock in the morning. I was called at 
had one waiter to bring my hot water, and another to bring 
my breakfast. Meanwhile, a poor old cabman was sitting out 
on the rank on a raw, 


rasping, bone-aching, and body-eating 
January morning, waiting for me and half-a-crown—waiting to 
drive me to the station. Does that look like all men being born 
equal, and if it does what's the good of it? You must qualify 
equality. You cannot get down to the good of a man otherwise. 
‘The cabman would have rat 


her been in my position. But he may 
have never made any mental effort to get there. You can’t expect 
me to remain a cabman because another man insists upon remaining 
a cabman. rgs are just Others are fresh evgs. 
It’s the same with men. They have to get classified. This par- 
ticular cabman could not have been poorer the other day than I 
was many daysago. But I got away from being a plainegg. I 
got classified. If I was not mislaid I asserted something, at all 
events, of the good that was in me. Perhaps this cabman had 
never tried to do that, or he may have tried and failed, and given 
up in despair. Iam nota genius. But I am not a cabman, and 
whatever foolish things I may do in the years to come, I don’t 
think it’s in me to become a cabman.” 
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The metaphor is no doubt a poor one. Eggs do not become 
fresh, and “fresh” and “plain” are not the only classes into 
which eggs can be subdivided. But we see what Mr. Keary 
means. He always explains himself. 
Like 


himself 


every astute teacher, our author does not confine 


to direct didacticism. He praises famous men and 


quotes their sayings. Living and dead examples of “energy 
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s that comes of these things’ 
We bear how Sir Thomas 


and brains and the ultimate succe 
are set before us in procession 
ud how the founder of a famous toyshop 
Sir Th 


and poor alike,” 


Lipton sueceed d, a 


made a great fortune. mas himself teaches us to “ be 


civil,” to “treat rich to “be punctual,” 


and “to stick to business.” Perhaps the most interesting 
of all the scraps of advice comes from the late Mr. 
William Whiteley, the “universal provider”: “Add your 
conscience to your capital.” But even if a man keep all Mr. 


Keary’s commandments, he cannot, as his instructor admits, 
once. Mr. Keary inculeates per- 
He tells his readers to 
eighteenth chapter of St. Luke, for it contains 
The words refer 


expect to succeed all at 


turn to the 
t rsistent prayer, and we forbear to quote them in such a 
connexion. We will, however, quote the lesson drawn from 
them. “ Keep knocking and hammering, plead and insist, 
watch and work and strive in all you do every day throughout 
You will get material 

then read the 


this coming year, and you will win. 
success. Wi 1 you get this success 
Sermon on the Mount and learn what to do with this success 
and all that it This religious section should have 


means.” 


| been headed, “ Seek Ye Last.” 


Punching policemen, boxing their ears, and being | 


. . . ~ | 
carried about in their arms has made the suffragettes most of | 


the enemies they have, and these things have helped to ruin 
their cause. All these people were clever in their ways, but 
they got monkeying with their character.” The difficulty of 
avoiding ridicule, as we can well understand, is increased 
tenfold for those who are 
He compares the man who is determined to succeed to a little 


determined to be “assertive.” 


tin trumpet. “You make as big a noise as you can, to show 
you are busy and alert and wide-awake.” 


believe ” 


Neither “make- 
nor “bounce” can be safely eschewed by the man 
who would harass and dishearten his opponents to some 


purpose, 





We think we have given a perfectly fair picture of a read- 
able book, which contains a clear and racy exposition of the 
undivided Mammon. It is calculated, unfortu- 
nately, to appeal to the energetic and self-controll 
the half-educated youth of the country. The 
and ambitious will alone be moved by it. It is the 


service of : 
ed among 
industrious 


lect 


whom it will injure, and in rendering the salt savourless 
make for the the Are 


we taking too seriously the possible effects of a ch ap 


it must corruption of country. 





book? We think not. It is an expression of the worst 
spirit of the time, and there is enough between its paper 
covers to set uny decent reader—to borrow one of Mr. 


Keary’s happiest phrases—‘ thinking and worrying right 
from the roots.” 
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THE CITY OF MOSUL. 

* E that hath once drunk of the Tigris returneth yet 

again until he completeth seven times.” So runs 
the Arab saying, and he that wrote it was a wise man. There 
is that magic in its waters to draw a man back again and 
again to its willow-clad copses where the francolin lies close in 
the brown cover, and the wild-boar feeds. And of all its 
children who lie at its breast Mosul holds high rank, 
descended from that exceeding great city Nineveh, which 
once lay in its ancient state across the river. Mosul, known 
as Mespila when the Greeks passed through, is a walled 
town with gates lying in the plains of Aram Naharaim. 
Therein to-day shall a man find Jew, Christian, and Moslem, 
perhaps half a hundred thousand, living and trading at peace 
with one another; the Arab everywhere, and many Turks of 
the ruling race, the wretched Armenian, and perhaps a wild 
Kurd strayed from his native hills, or the devil-respecting 
Yezidi. A city as of mediaeval Europe with cobble-paved 
streets barely illumined by a oil lamp pendent 
from the walls; its houses ashlared with marble 
built with overhanging eaves and latticed casements. Yet 
windows on an outer wall are scarce in an Eastern town, 
for the folk are jealous of their womenkind, and hence they 
build blind walls without, and their rooms look upon a centre 
courtyard. Of nights the streets are patrolled by the Turkish 
watch, nor will any man of high degree walk these ways after 
twilight unless heralded by a linkman carrying a lantern. 
And small wonder, for these ill-paved gutters are full of 
noisome holes, hazardous for the unwary, and, moreover, in 
times of rain the midst of them streams headlong with a 
torrent of foul water on its way to the river. The hucksters 
sit in their arched cellar-like niches, as in every Eastern 
market, with the same socks of rainbow hue, red shoes, and 
gaudy trinkets to sell, and the noonday heat is screened from 
them by festoons of rags and sacking that dangle in tattered 
stalactites from overhead ties. A man may barely ride 
without jostling his fellow past these apothecaries, through 
the staccato clangour of the coppersmiths’ quarter where they 
are still fashioning the ear-pierced bowls of their Assyrian 
forbears. From these the way leads through the reek of the 
tanners’ yards, near where the hungry dogs congregate, and 
of a cold morning a score of puppies will cower here, clustered 
in a shallow pit for very warmth, finishing their shivering 
sleep. Beyond, the street leads to the Tigris. 

A large river, its bed the width of the Thames at Pang- 
bourne, flows sluggishly by in a brown stream, with swirling 
eddies bubbling up, just as it was portrayed on the sculptures 
of the palace walls of Sennacherib. In summer the water 
abates and sinks low; but in the spring, after the winter 
freshets from the hills, it rises in a surging tawny flood and 
spreads almost to the ramparts of Nineveb, a mile away. 
Then the watchers slack off the moorings of the creaking 
pontoon bridge, which swings down on the tide, and travellers 
must needs cross by barge; which those having naught to do 
may watch at ease from the ‘Blue Posts’ Tavern, which is 
awash by the toll-booth. On the other side the ferries toil 
up, laboriously towing and hugging the far bank, until they 
strike the stream, and then the lumbering boat is swept down 
and athwart the current until it touches the city staith. The 
little wanton boys swim on bladders to and fro, as it has been 
from ancient days, and those that essay without such help 
splash over-handed and make shift fairly thus. 

Beyond the river lies the long tell of Kouyunjik, with its 
sister Nebi Yunus, the southern mound. ‘This is all that 
remains of the King’s houses, a ruin for the owls and the little 
howling jackals that yelp in the river-scrub; two mounds of 
earth that rise fifty feet out of the plain amid the plough- 
lands. Kouyunjik, the largest mound of ancient Nineveh, is 
three parts of a mile in its greatest length, and is washed on 
one side by the river Khosr, a little stream that floods rapidly 
in spate, and dwindles to dry earth in the summer drought. 
Nebi Yunus, the mound where, as folks tell, Jonah lies, is 
inhabited by a handful of house-dwellers, who have buried their 
dead thereon, and its graceful minaret stands silhouetted 
against the sky in all its green bravery. The ancient city 
walls, of which these two mounds form a little part, are built 
of sun-dried brick above courses of limestone blocks, as 
Xenophon relates, and mark the precincts of the city, such 
that a swift horse may encircle them in an hour. But of all 
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the dwellings of the people that repented no trace remains, 
save the undulations of the soil beneath the corn, which show 
where of old they joined house to house. 

Until the great heat drives the birds away the Khosr River 
is the haunt of many wildfowl. The pied kingfisher hovers 
above its sedges and makes its pounce on unwary minnows: 
the oyster-catcher utters its cry and darts from bank to bank; 
and the little wader-birds paddle in its shallows. Blue and 
green bee-eaters flit round the great mound, and King 
Solomon’s hoopoe holds court in the ruins. Golden plover, 
und more rarely peewits, feed in the fields with pigeons and 
partridges. If the winter has been hard, a stray gull or 
cormorant flies in ; the curlew whistle on the flats ; coot, snipe, 
and all kinds of duck may be flushed from the reeds, and even 
the great white heron found on the upper reaches. The storks 
and swallows leave for the North during the spring. Of other 
birds, buzzards, ravens, rooks, hawks, magpies, owls, and larks 
are everywhere, and in summer and early autumn large flocks 
of sandgrouse fly whistling overhead. In the winter come 
rarely the robins, chaffinches, and perhaps the redstart and 
grey (or green) wagtail, the pied wagtail being more common, 
The cuckoo may sometimes be heard on the Persian frontier, 
But four-footed game is rare. The Arab with a greyhound 
will course hares in the young wheat, and, if snow falls in the 
winter, flocks of gazelle will be driven down inside the very 
ramparts of Nineveh by the cold. But the lion and the wild 
ass that the Assyrian Kings hunted and slew are not to be 
found now in many days’ long marcbes. 

After the Tigris flood comes the spring, which is as an 
English summer day. The earth puts on a Maying dress of 
green wheat and grass, yellow mustard shot with scarlet 
anemones and poppies, and little blue flowers luxuriant over 
Jamshyd’s courts. On the ancient mound a little Arab 
goatherd tends his flocks that browse on the slopes, and the 
women come down to the stepping-stones at the Khosr ford 
to draw the daily water. From the Tigris bridge comes the 
mufiled clatter of the washerwomen beating, incessantly 
beating, the sodden linen from early twilight. But with the 
hot blasts of summer the flowers fade and the grass withers, 
and the sun-glare beats down on yellow mounds, yellow walls, 
and yellow plain all a-shimmer in the heat-mist. There is 
barely enough water left in the Khosr to feed the little 
runnels for the fields of ochrea, those broad stretches of green 
stalks with yellow flowers, pale as evening primroses; and as 
these put forth their pods, the river fails and leaves its course 
naked and seamed with dry cracks. But the fruit-stalls in 
the town are a glory of colour, for the melons have come in, 
great ovoid armfuls, olive streaked with emerald; nor is the 
trader content to display this only, but must needs slice them 
crosswise and leave the pink-and-white pulp, black-freckled 
with seeds, to show amid the mass. As the sun goes down 
over towards Tell Afar, and the moon comes up in the purple 
of the earth shadow to the south of the Topsy-Turvy 
Mountains which lie on the circle of the earth, the burghers 
of the city come forth from their retreats. The women spread 
out the coverlets on the housetops for the night, and the little 
porous drinking-pots stand four or five in a row on the roof- 
wall to cool. The water-man goes jingling down the street 
with the great half-empty skins swagging and clucking on his 
horse’s back. From the great green and gold minaret the 
crier has come forth to remind the Faithful with his sonorous 
recitative Seven times, Ya salam ! 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY.—LORD ESHER'S 
LETTER. 
[To tug Epiror or tus “Sprecraror.”] 
Srr,—Lord Esher, in a recently published letter, has ranged 
himself with those who oppose the institution of an inquiry 
into the state of the Navy, including the scope and effects of 
recent changes in naval training and Admiralty administra- 
tion. Asan unofficial member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, Lord Esher may be supposed to have had access to 
the facts in regard to these changes. Any opinion expressed 
by him is entitled to respectful consideration, although his 
attention has been devoted hitherto to military rather than 
to naval problems. It is proposed, therefore, to examine 
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briefly the grounds upon which Lord Esher bases his objection 


toan inquiry. In doing this it will be understood that nothing 
said will have relation to the dispute between Lord Esher 
and the promoters of the Imperial Maritime League. 

The principal argument against inquiry is contained in 
lengthy passages of Lord Esher’s letter affirming that Sir 
John Fisher had elaborated his plans for radical changes in 
naval training and administration, in the distribution of 
fleets, the “ scrap-heap”’ policy, the “nucleus-crew” system, 
and other matters, “nearly twelve months before he (Sir John 
Fisher] went to the Admiralty as First Sea Lord.” Lord 
Esher clinches this argument by saying :—“ These statements 
are not dependent upon memory, but are embodied in a series 
of Memoranda in my possession, printed upon paper bearing 
the stamp of Government [Admiralty] House, Portsmouth, 
and dated September aud October, 1903.” He also says that 
these documents embraced “a scheme of naval reforms nearly 
all of which have been carried out under the two Boards of 
Admiralty upon which be [Sir John Fisher] bas served as 
First Sea Lord.” Shortly stated, therefore, Lord Esher would 
have it accepted that because Sir Jobn Fisher had prepared and 
printed these Memoranda in September and October, 1903, 
and has since succeeded in carrying out in practice most 
of his proposals, there is, and can be, no reason for an 
inquiry into the character and scope of the drastic changes 
that have been made. This conclusion is to be accepted by 
the nation, notwithstanding the fact tbat Sir Frederick 
Richards, whose experience and services as First Sea Lord 
are unrivalled, and whose judgment is reverenced throughout 
the Naval Service, has described some of these changes as 
being “in their nature hazardous experiments,” and has said 
in a published letter: “I entertain no doubt that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry such as is contemplated...... would tend 
to clear the air, and would assure the all-important purpose of 
directing the attention of the nation to the issues involved in 
a policy to which it has been committed.” Sir Frederick 
Richards has received the support of another distinguished 
officer, Sir Vesey Hamilton, who preceded him as First Sea 
Lord; and undoubtedly has behind him a great weight of 
authority in the Naval Service. Against this Lord Esher 
sets the fact that Sir John Fisher had his plans ready 
fully a year before he assumed office. 

Lord Esher dismisses airily the weighty opinion of Sir 
Frederick Richards in the sentence: “Those who remember 
him as the First Sea Lord would be curious to know how he, 
at that time, would have received any such proposition as a 
‘public inquiry ’ into the state of the Navy.” The questionable 
taste of such an allusion in a published letter to a man whose 
whole life has been devoted to faithful and distinguished 
service of his country, without thought of public recognition 
or reward, requires no comment. Lord Esher may be 


reminded, however, of the fact that there are essential | 


differences between the present situation and that existing 
when Sir Frederick Richards was the principal naval adviser 
of the Government. His far-sighted and wide-reaching schemes 
for the strengthening and development of our naval power 
commanded the confidence and approval of the Naval Service, 
as well as of the Government. During his long period of 
service no hasty steps were taken ; every member of the Board 
of Admiralty was in possession of his full powers; thorough 
inquiry and consideration preceded action; the opinion of the 
Navy on all important matters was ascertained and duly 
weighed. What a contrast to the conditions of the last 
three years, during which there have been endless publica- 
tions on the Navy—official and officious; unceasing rush 
and hurry; indecisions, alterations, and reversals; each 
change heralded as more remarkable than its predecessors; 
while in numerous instances the advertised “reform” of 
one day has been speedily abandoned in favour of some 
other heralded as a fresh advance, although not unfre- 
quently the movement has been in a direction opposite to 
that which preceded. When our naval administration was 
conducted on well-recognised and long-established principles, 
in accordance with the sentiment and opinion of the Naval 
Service, on lines of quiet dignity and reticence, and on the 
basis of great strategical considerations—as it was when Sir 
Frederick Richards served under Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Goschen as the leading Naval Member of a Board which 
included eminent naval colleagues whose opinions were sought 
and respected—there was uaturally no suggestion of an 





inquiry into the state of the Navy. All these conditions have 
been abandoned during the last three years; uncertainty, 
anxiety, and unrest as to the state of the Navy have taken the 
place of universal confidence in its well-being. These are 
the circumstances which led to the present demand for 
inquiry. 

Lord Esher has placed beyond doubt the fact that recent 
“reforms” are really (as has been asserted previously) a “ one- 
man show.” The passages quoted above furnish the proof. 
Sir John Fisher had his Memoranda ready a year before he 
went to the Admiralty. Lord Esher asserts that they covered 
practically all that has since been done. On December 6th, 
1904, about seven weeks after Sir John Fisher became First 
Sea Lord, important official Memoranda (signed by Lord 
Selborne) were published setting out the changes proposed in 
the distribution of the fleets, the formation of a Fleet “in Com- 
mission in Reserve” with nucleus crews, the new arrangements 
in regard to repairs of ships, the periods of commission, Xc. 
Soon after a “courageous stroke of the pen” struck off the 
Effective List a large number of valuable ships, and consigned 
others to the ‘Llama’ class. Can even the strongest advo- 
cates of these drastic changes pretend to think that in the 
period named—seven weeks—the Board of Admiralty, burdened 
as it must have been at that season of the year with the duty of 
framing Estimates, in addition to ordinary routine work, could 
possibly have given adequate time and consideration to these 
revolutionary measures? Much less did this limited period 
suffice for calling into council or ascertaining the opinion of 
representative officers afloat and ashore. Lord Esher’s eulogy 
of Sir John Fisher, instead of furnishing proof that no inquiry 
is needed, really supplies the strongest reason for that inquiry. 
It is asserted by Lord Esher from personal knowledge that 
the Memoranda of 1903 were the individual work of Sir John 
Fisher ; further, that “nearly all” the changes sketched in 
these Memoranda “have been carried out” since October, 
1904. It is indisputable that Lord Selborne’s Memoranda 
were issued about seven weeks after Sir John Fisher became 
First Sea Lord. It is impossible that due and proper 
investigation, consultation, and consideration of such varied 
and vital questions could have been crowded into these seven 
weeks. Many important variations in the scheme have been 
made since its original publication, and that fact confirms the 
conclusion that necessary preliminary inquiries were not made 
before decision and action in December, 1904. Consequently 
it is obvious (to quote once more the wise words of Sir 
Frederick Richards) that “the appointment of such a Com- 
mission at an early date would admit of definite conclusions 
being arrived at, while yet there is time to take any action 
which may be considered necessary to the future well-being of 
the Navy.” 

The most persistent advocates of inquiry are those who 
throughout have strongly asserted that our naval supremacy, 
both in ships and personnel, was greater when the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ was laid down than it had ever been since armoured 
ships were first built. They have no doubt that for three 
or four years to come that supremacy would be maintuined 
even if little was done in the construction of more new 
battleships and large cruisers. They regard the step taken in 
laying down the ‘ Dreadnought’ and pressing her forward at 
an extraordinary rate as an act of folly, seeing that, if all 
which was claimed for the type had been true—which is 
not admitted—its introduction into the Royal Navy at that 
date, and the stimulus given to other nations to produce larger 
and more powerful vessels of similar type, necessarily de- 
preciated the value of all our warships of earlier types. Indeed, 
the ‘ Dreadnought’ episode—involving our abandonment of 
the policy of waiting until other nations were committed to 
their types so that we could “ go one better” and utilise our 
superior shipbuilding capacity—furnishes another argument 
for inquiry. One wonders whether Lord Tweedmouth realised 
the vondemnation he was pronouncing on his predecessors, 
who, under the guidance of Sir John Fisher, authorised the 
construction of the ‘ Dreadnought,’ when he publicly stated not 
long ago in Newcastle his concurrence in the “ waiting’ game, 
and asserted that it was not our true policy to “ give a lead” tc 
other nations in new warship construction. If he spoke under 
the advice of the First Sea Lord, as presumably he did, then 
we have “ boxed the compass” completely in less than three 
years, having in the interval incurred a total liability on seven 
battleships of about fourteen millions sterling, and a further 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































liability on the three cruisers of the ‘Invincible’ class of 


nearly six millions. 


Finally, let it be understood clearly that the inquiry 
suggested into the state of the Navy is not intended to deal 
with the adequacy of the numbers and strength of our war- 
ships. These matters belong to the Government, acting on 
the advice of the Admiralty. What is suggested is that for 
the safety of the Empire an inquiry shall be made without 
delay into the “scope and effects” of recent changes made in 
naval training and Admiralty organisation and administra- 
tion; and that the actual state of efficiency and repair of our 
existing Fleet shall be ascertained. There can be no question 
that changes have been numerous and important. There is 
good reason to believe that they were not considered as 
deliberately and thoroughly as they should have been; grave 
doubts respecting them have been expressed by distinguished 
officers whose opinions command respect, and we now know that 
in substance they ure the work of one man. The naval policy 
of the British Empire is too great a thing to be entrusted to 


any man, however gifted he may be.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Civis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
nsciecililialiniies 
THE CONGO. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The gravity of the position which the Congo question 
has now reached must be my excuse for again troubling 
you. 

I believe it to be substantially this. Failing in his recent 
overtures to France, the United States, and Germany, King 
Leopold II. has finally given up the hope of protracting 
negotiations further in Belgium, and is now anxious to rush 
annexation through the Chamber, if possible, before the 
partial elections in May. The withdrawn Treaty of Cession 
will be reproduced, amended, in a few days. The only amend- 
ment introduced will be concerned with the distribution of the 
Crown Domain revenues; and the basis of compromise will 
be, broadly, the substitution of a Commission partly com- 
posed of Members of the Chamber, instead of wholly composed 
of nominees of the King, as originally provided, to deal with 
those revenues. This compromise will be accepted by the 
dissident Catholics, and by the leaders of the Liberal Left (or 
Moderates), for reasons perfectly well known to all close 
students of Belgian politics. On this basis the Treaty of 
Cession, reproduced, with the above exception, exactly on the 
original lines, will find a majority in the Chamber. 

I cannot insist too emphatically upon the dangers which 
this vista opens up,—for all that we have been striving for, 
for Belgium, and for international peace. In the first place, 
the Belgian people—if events follow the course sketched 
above—will find themselves committed to annexation in a 
blissful condition of ignorance of all the most elementary 
features of the Congo problem (I am assured that, outside 
Brussels and Antwerp, even the Report of King Leopold’s 
Commission of Inquiry is virtually unknown) by a Govern- 
ment and by a Parliamentary majority which possess no 
national mandate of any sort or kind for such action. In the 
second place, annexation will be annexation on lines leaving 
the entire structure of the present system intact; the right of 
the natives in their land and its products denied; the natives 
enslaved; the vast monopolies in land, produce, and labour in 
retention of all their existing powers; the King in command 
of the executive and legislative machinery, in control of the 
Budget, and surrounded by the same staff of executive 
officials both in Brussels and on the Congo,—in short, a 
despotism of the most complete and far-reaching character, 
based upon slavery and bayonets, existing for purposes of 
private profit, but sheltered henceforth beneath the folds of a 
European flag, the flag of a small people in a peculiar and 
dangerous position at the best of times, a people unconsulted 
and ignorant of the issues. The only way in which this con- 
summation can be prevented is for our Government to do that 
which we have been begging it to do for the past twelve 
months,—viz., state clearly and emphatically the conditions 
essential to a British recognition of Belgian annexation— 
now. 

Let us look at the facts squarely. Great Britain cannot 
agree to an annexation of the character intended without loss 
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of honour and prestige. The Government's own statements 
the unprecedented nature and number of public expressions, 
the action of public bodies, citizens’ meetings, the debates . 
both Houses, would make such a surrender (even if jt were 
contemplated, which, I feel sure, it cannot be), one would 
imagine, utterly impossible. Such being the case, can it be 
seriously contended that to wait until annexation on those 
lines has actually taken place, and then to protest, is the 
soundest policy? On the assumption that we mean business 
—and any other is an insult to the Government—to wait for 
the accomplished fact is to make up our minds to take jn 
hand the coercion, not of the Congo State any longer, but of 
Belgium ; and if we have found it difficult to obtain support 
in dealing with King Leopold, are we going to find it easier to 
obtain support to impose our views upon Belgium ?—I am 
Sir, &e., E. D. Moret, ' 

Hon. Secretary Congo Reform Association, 


4 Old Hall Street, Liverpool. 





A PROBLEM IN MILITARY EDUCATION. 
To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—With reference to your interesting article in your issue 
of February 8th on Lord Esher's suggestions in the United 
Service Magazine, is there not an even simpler explanation of 
two of the points raised than the explanation given? The 
article says that young men entering the Army are presumably 
keener than young men entering other professions, because it 
is, as a rule, a self-chosen and not a parentally imposed pro. 
fession. My experience would be that the number of young 
men who select the Army as a profession from the point of 
view of technical and tactical enthusiasm is only a percentage, 
and not a very large percentage, of the whole entry, and small 
when compared with the number of men who enter the Army 
for superficial and social reasons. Then the article goes on to 
say that a lack of initiative and a disinclination to accept 
responsibility are noticeable and regrettable features among 
officers ranking high in the Service. But does not the same 
fact account both for this, and for the early decline in 
professional enthusiasm among Subalterns,—namely, the 
simple fact that the Army is a profession which cannot be 
actively and constantly exercised like other professions? Our 
wars are, as a rule, of the minutest scope and of the briefest 
duration. You compare the professional zeal of the barrister 
and the doctor favourably with that of the soldier; but if one 
can imagine the position of barristers and doctors, many of 
whom could never conduct a real case or attend an actual 
patient in the whole course of their lives, would not their 
professional interest rapidly decline? Or if, again, a difficult 
case or an anxious operation were to be entrusted to a barrister 
or a doctor for the first time in his life at the age of forty, 
should we not probably have reason to complain of a dis- 
inclination to assume responsibility in their case as well? I 
fear that neither elaborate manceuvres, nor even a sedulously 
arranged scheme of higher military study, can ever make up 
for the lack of definite employment in the field. Not that 
one desires increased facilities for the exercise of the military 
profession! But zeal and interest in technicai matters cannot, 
I believe, be artificially stimulated.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Athenzum Club. ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


{To tne Eprror or THe “SrrcraTor.” ] 

Srr,—Will you permit me to offer a few remarks with 
reference to your excellent article on this subject in last 
Saturday's Spectator? In the first place, I believe that all 
thoughtful officers will regretfully agree that Lord Esher’s 
initial thesis is correct, and that the average senior officer in 
the Army is in many respects not equal to the average repre- 
sentatives of other professions. Also, I think that most 
people will agree that the young officer on entering the Army 
is quite as intelligent as, and even more keen about his pro- 
fession than, young men in most other walks of life They 
will probably agree, too, with Lord Esher that the intellectual 
decadence which unfortunately occurs in many cases is largely 
due to a lack of mental exercise between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five, or thereabouts. But when it comes to the 
question of a remedy, I venture to assert that few will support 
the proposal that men of these ages be subjected to the ordeal 
of annual examinations. An examination is a very imperfect 


method of testing « man’s qualities. In the opinion of many 





officers, too much reliance is already placed upon it in our 
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y; and—as the Times Military Correspondent wrote last 
week—of all the military examinations which are now held, 
one only (that in tactical fitness for command) is of much 
practical value, and even this one, I may add, leaves a great 
deal to be desired. Far preferable to such a plan is your 
suggestion of a Military University which young officers should 
attend for the completion of their professional education. 

There is, however, another considerable cause of the evil 
referred to, and if this were removed it would certainly result 
in improvement. I allude to the lack of responsibility 
which is a feature of a regimental officer's position until he 
attains to the post of commandant. This defect was mentioned 
inthe Report of the Commission on the South African War, but 
little nas been done to improve matters since then. The squadron 
system in the Indian cavalry is the best in this respect in the 
whole Army (except that of the artillery), but even here the 
actual responsibility entrusted to subordinate officers is very 
small. In British regiments such delegated responsibility is 
almost entirely absent. A movement in the right direction 
was made last year in the Aldershot and Salisbury commands, 
when the complete administrative charge of squadrons and 
companies was handed over to their immediate commanders 
during the annual training of such units. But this system 
ought not to be merely an isolated experiment, nor confined 
toone month in the year. It should be the ordinary rule. 
Far more authority and administrative responsibility should 
be delegated to subordinate commanders; these officers 
should place less dependence upon the Adjutants, and the 
duties of regimental commandants should be limited much 
more to inspections. It is the delegation of independent 
command to officers while they are still young which has such 
excellent results in the Navy; it is a similar system which 
makes officers of the Royal Artillery above the average of 
their profession in self-reliance and intelligence; the absence 
of anything of the sort in regimental life does much to make 
the work flat, stale, and unprofitable, to dull the edge of the 
less keenly sharpened intellects, and to cause the more active- 
minded to tire of their profession. 

I venture to hazard yet another suggestion. Sir Ian 
Hamilton in his evidence before the War Commission 
(I write from memory, but I think that I am correct) 
expressed the opinion that officers would be more valuable 


if they were to undergo a University training before | 


entering the Army. In other words, they come into the 
Army very imperfectly educated, and no subsequent courses of 
instruction make up for the interruption of their intellectual 
training when they are just at the most receptive age. Itisa 
common theory that officers for the Army should be “ caught 
young,” but I have been unable to find any good reason in 
support of this idea. I believe that the best officers will gener- 
ally be those who have had the widest and most complete educa- 
tion, and such an education is not to be obtained at a Military 
College. One point should be remembered in comparing 
officers with men of civil professions,—namely, that they have 
little of the incentive of competition to spur them to effort, 
and those who are not specially energetic or ambitious know 
that they can pass through their career comfortably enough 
without too much self-imposed toil. For this there is no 
remedy but a judicious use of a system of selection. Again, 
itshould not be forgotten that a soldier labours under the 
great disadvantage—as was pointed out a year or two ago by 
awriter in the Allahabad Pioneer—that he is playing at his 
profession. Since it is not always possible to provide a real 
war for the purpose of educating him, he has to learn his 
trade by constant make-believe. What would be the influence 
on, say, a barrister’s powers if he had always to plead causes 
in which there was no more reality than in the debates at the 
Oxford Union? ‘These are, however, merely contributing 
influences to the same result. All tend to make an officer's 
intellectual powers grow rusty unless, with determination 
above the average, he sets himself to withstand the influences 
of his environment. I believe that the best way to improve 
those influences would be to exercise him earlier in his career 
in the acceptance of real responsibility.—I am, Sir, &c., 


F. G. C. 


[To tax Eprror or tue “Spectator.” 
Sir,—With reference to your article on “A Problem in 
Military Education” in the Spectator of February 8th, I 
should like to point out that the excellent suggestions therein 





contained are rendered valueless if only for the reason that no 
material encouragement is put forward. Lord Esher states that 
there should be annual tests in certain specific subjects which 
he considers necessary for the maintenance of an up-to-date 
interest in the soldier's profession. Again, these are excellent 
so far as they go; but the question arises, do they sufficiently 
represent the real issues at stake? I think not. The case as 
far as I can see—perhaps my vision is limited—lies in a nut- 
shell. If you want the officer to go outside his sphere of the 
ordinary routine of his work, you must pay him. You must 
offer him special financial inducements in order that he may 
accept the higher branches of his profession seriously. In the 
sister Service there is no lack of encouragement on this score. 
Every branch which is immediately beyond the naval officer's 
regular work offers financial inducements which are sufficient 
to promote the keenest industry. What chance has the Army 
officer of studying the great and scientific art of military 
history under the existing conditions ? Why, he cannot even 
afford to pay for his books, much less to engage Professors 
to explain them; and if the ordinary Subaltern attempted it, 
he would be declared a bankrupt in a very short time.—I am, 
Sir, &c., VIGILANS. 

[Our correspondent does not seem to have quite understood 
our proposal, It was that officers before obtaining the steps 
of Lieutenant and Captain should be required—as in the 
Navy—to go to a Military College for a five or six months’ 
course.—Ep. Spectator. } 

COUNTY GUARDS. 

[To Tux Epirok oF TuR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Permit me to congratulate you on the Spectator article 
of the 1st inst. on the subject of “County Guards.” The 
suggestion comes very opportunely, and has been at once 
seized on by one of the Council of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, who invited correspondence thereon in the Morning Post 
of the 6th inst. It is, however, only as an integral part of 
County Association responsibilities that this suggestion can 
be dealt with. Allow me to offer a few criticisms, suggestions, 
and additions to your scheme. 

(a) itegistration.—Easily arranged for, as in the case of 
Army Reservists, through depdt paymasters. Twelve-year 
men as above—ex-Volunteers through their commanding 
officers; addresses being notified by the departmental and 
other officers concerned to County Associations. 

(b) Uniform.—This would be absolutely necessary. The con- 
cessions made to Boer combatants would not be admissible in 
European warfare. Non-uniformed combatants are as great 
a nuisance to their own side as to the enemy. Permission to 
retain their uniform on leaving the Territorial Force would 
solve this question for that class of County Guard. 

(c) Arms, Equipment, &c.—A glance at the mobilisation stores 
for Reservists at any regimental depdt would solve the 
problem. An increase in the Reserve mobilisation stores of 
Territorial battalions would simplify the question. 

(d) Transport and Supply.—Could be arranged for by com- 
manding officers of County Guards by local contracts as now 
done by Volunteer commanding olflicers. 

(e) Officers —These ranks could also be registered and avail- 
able. Every county is full of retired officers of experience 
and sufficient physical energy to do this duty very well. 

(f) Training—Each county brigade could take extra 
tents, &c., to its annual camp, and County Guards could be 
mustered there by double companies for three days for each 
party on the same financial and other terms as the county 
brigade. 

(g) Rendezvous.—The headquarters of Territorial battalions 
would naturally be the rendezvous as well as the storehouses 
of these County Guards, who would automatically reinforce 
the depdts of those units as they took the field. 

(h) Military Uses.—These Guards would be invaluable 
(1) to protect railways, bridges, arsenals, &c., in the county; 
(2) to stiffen the county authorities in case of disorder, which 
might well occur as the result of adverse events in the field 
force; (3) as escorts to convoys by road or rail from rear to 
front; (4) us protection and help to navvies in the construction 
of second and third lines of defence, thus liberating younger 
troops for field duties. 

The whole problem needs, of course, official sanction «nd 
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support from headquarters to prevent overlapping, omissions, 
and want of unity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
In UtrumMQvuE PARATUS. 


[To rae Eprror or tue “Specrator.”] 
S1r,—Whilst cordially agreeing that the County Associations 
should as soon as possible turn their attention to con- 
stituting a Reserve, I think a separate corps, in the shape 
of a County Guard, as suggested in the article in the 
Spectator of February Ist, would not form such a useful 
body, or one that could be worked nearly so economically, as 
if the units of the Territorial Force were allowed to form their 
own Reserves. This is not a new idea, as several officers in 
the Volunteers have for many years recognised, and at times 
tried to bring before the authorities and the country, the 
number of good men, often the best in the regiment, who are 
lost to the country who would be willing to come forward in 
case of danger, but whose business prevents their continuing 
to go out annually for a period of training, with the result that 
they have left the Volunteer Force in the prime of life. I would 
suggest that every efficient man leaving the Territorial Force, 
if he is approved of by the Colonel, should after four years’ 
service be asked on leaving to join the Reserve of the com- 
pany, squadron, or battery, &c., to which he belonged; he 
should then be placed in Reserve A of that company. He 
should after a certain age pass into B,C, D, &. He should 
on leaving the first line take with him, or leave in the 
company stores, khaki uniform, &c. He should be called up 
for one or two days every or every other year, perhaps at the 
county prize-shooting, when he should appear in his uniform, 
and be inspected as to his health, shooting, and clothes. The 
sergeant-instructor should keep the roll of the Reserve men 
in the company, and should be answerable to his Captain, 
and the latter to the Colonel, that every man who bas left the 
force and has been approved of should be kept on the list of 
the Reserve, clothes kept for him, and his address up to date. 
Rifle ranges should, as in Switzerland, become much more 
common; county prizes should be given to be shot for, to 
encourage the Reservists to keep up their shooting by prac- 
tising at the village ranges. Whether ex-soldiers not on the 
Army Reserve should be placed on the roll of the company, 
squadron, or battery Reserve of the place where they reside, 
and also the names of young men who have made themselves 
- efficient by attending Church Brigade and other training 
camps, is a matter to be considered. I would also have a list 
of all ek-officers of the Army, Volunteers, Territorial Force, 
Yeomanry, and Militia who reside in the neighbourhood, who 
should be invited to be on the Reserve of officers of the 
battalion. I would also keep a list of gentlemen who have 
had no military training, but who from being able to shoot, 
ride, &c., would be useful, and be allotted some duty on 
mobilisation. If it was argued that keeping the lists of the 
Reservists, &c., would entail too much work on sergeant- 
instructors besides having their own men to look after, 
I would suggest that in future they should be relieved of 
recruiting for the Army, which has, I think, been most 
unpopular both with the sergeant-instructors and officers 
commanding Volunteers. Many of the latter consider that 
this has not only not been a success in getting recruits for 
the Army, but has had a most deterring effect in the past in 
enrolling men for the Volunteer Force. I think a scheme of 
this sort is preferable to the one sketched in the article, 
because I think it would be much less expensive, more easily 
worked, and on mobilisation Reserve A would go to head- 
quarters till required to reinforce, when its place there would 
be taken by B, &c. I suppose that with two hundred and 
fifty thousand men of the Territorial Force in the first 
line, the Army Council would like at least five times 
that number in the Reserve. I think by this scheme neither 
the expense nor the numbers would prevent that force being 
ultimately obtained. But I would draw attention to the fact 
tbat a good many Volunteers may not be inclined to take 


willing and suitable to enter the Reserve, and that no time 
sbould be lost in securing these men if a Reserve is decided 
on.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR GODMAN. 
[We admit many advantages in our correspondent’s proposal, 
but we doubt it being as cheap as ours. Again, it is only 
applicable to the Volunteers and Yeomanry, and leaves out the 





ex-Regulars and ex-Militia, in certain ways the most important 
sections of the trained men whom it is sought to utilise, 
Possibly a combination of our scheme and his might prove 
practical—Ep. Spectator. | 





PARTY RECONSTRUCTION. 
(To THR Eprrorn oF Tie 
Srr,—Tariff Reform has weakened the power in proportion as 
it has strengthened the purpose of the Unionist Party, 
Reconstruction on a Free-trade basis would reverse this 
process. Is it possible to do this? You have advocated it 
with singular candour and ability, and so far without success, 
Asa Unionist Free-trader, and one who has taken an uctiye 
part in opposing Unionist Tariff Reformers, I suggest that 
many Unionists would vote for Unionist Tariff Reform candi. 
dates at the next General Election if they would answer jy 
the affirmative the following test question, viz.:—* Will you 
pledge yourself as far as the next Parliament is concerned 
not to support any proposal subversive of our existing fiscal 
policy?” The effect of an affirmative answer to this test 
question would still leave the candidate free to hold what 
opinion he pleases on Tariff Reform, provided that “in the 
next Parliament” he abstains from giving a vote in favour of 
Tariff Reform.—I am, Sir, Xc., F, M. 


“Spcraron.” | 





NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

L[To tae Eprron or tae “ Spexcrator.”] 
Srr,—On February 8th were passed in the Italian Parliament 
—without a dissentient voice—two amendments to the Act 
creating “ national monuments” which are likely to have far. 
reaching consequences. The Act, as it stood, gave the Italian 
Government the right to declare a “ national monument” any 
building in Italy which was considered to have permanent 
historical or artistic interest. When by Government declara- 
tion a house, a room, even merely a wirdow or a balcony, was 
declared a national monument, the expense of its preservation 
devolved on the Government, but its owner was deprived of 
the right to destroy, alter, or even touch it. It was examined 
from time to time by Government officers, who were supposed 
to report on its condition. But as national monuments are 
contained in villages, in isolated houses, in inaccessible 
districts, the control has so far not been a satisfactory 
one. Moreover, the process of enforcing the law is slow 
and elaborate, so that monuments have been destroyed 
or tampered with long before the law could interfere. 
The two amendments passed into law are drastic, and the 
second one wil! certainly ensure the enforcement of the 
original Act. The first amendment declares every object 
found under Italian ground to be and to remain Italian 
national property. The second amendment gives to every 
Italian citizen the right to interfere for the protection of any 
national monument,—enables him at once to call in the police 
and prevent any owner from tampering with such part of his 
property as has become national property. The people, in 
fact, become the guardians of what they own, and there can 
be little doubt that they will see to it that national monuments, 
once under the wing of the Ministerio, shall be touched by no 
one and for no purpose whatsoever. 

Englishmen travelling in Italy have so frequently in recent 
years complained of the supposed indifference of modern Italy 
to the records of her glorious past, that it is only fair to dwell 
on the determination which actually exists in Italy to pre- 
serve monuments of national value even at the cost, and 
sometimes to the great inconvenience, of individual owners. 
There are—so Dr. Corrado Ricci, Director of the Department, 
tells me—no less than twenty-one thousand national monu- 
ments in Italy, and this number is constantly being added to. 
Every one of these is preserved at the expense of the Italian 
Government, which also pays for the elaborate excavations 
taking place in all parts of Italy. As a matter of fact, 


| modern Italy cherishes and protects ber national monuments 
Jud . | as no other country in Europe does. 
service in the first line of the Territorial Forces, but might be | 


We in England have, 
alas! little to boast of in comparison, and the City of London 


| must stand disgraced in the eye of the world for ever for 
| permitting the destruction of Crosby Hall,—to enable a rich 


trading concern to grow still richer. (Here the Government 
declaration often deprives the individual owner of the enjoy- 
ment of his property, and sometimes renders it valueless.) 
Can any one imagine an English House of Commons passing 
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—_—_eorere mi 7 . 
unanimously, with no party bickering, a law so far-sighted as 


is the one now to become fully operative here,—a law which 
preserves to posterity its fair and proper heritage ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., WiILtiAM HEINEMANN. 

Rome. . 

[We sympathise in principle with the proposals of the 
Italian Government, but none the less we maintain that unless 
the application of the principle is very carefully guarded the 
result may be most unjust. It is not difficult to imagine cases 
in which the declaration that a particular house, or part of a 
house, is a public monument would amount to confiscation 
pure and simple. When, in the public interest, it is decided 
that a building or piece of ground sball remain untouched, the 
public ought to bear the full economic consequences of its 
action. If not, what is done is to say that a particular person 
must be selected to bear a burden which ought to fall on all. 
Why should the accident that A possesses a scheduled build- 
ing impose on him alone the cost of maintaining it for public 
uses? But this is what in effect happens if buildings are 
declared to be national monuments without proper compensa- 
tion being made to the owner. The ownership of beautiful or 
historical possessions ought not to carry with it a heavy 
pecuniary disability. Charity has been defined as A’s desire 
that B should relieve C. Let us not imitate this by defining 
public concern for beauty and historical interest as the desire 
of A, B, and C to force D, if he happens to own something 
beautiful or historical, to bear alone the burden of keeping it 
in existence and unchanged.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








“PARAGUAY ON SHANNON.” 
[To rue Eprror or rue “Seecraror.” | 

Srr,—I do not propose to discuss the conclusions set out in 
your review in last week’s Spectator of Mr. F. H. O’Donnell’s 
“ Paraguay on Shannon ’—which book I have not yet reaad— 
but simply, as “the accommodating Protestant M.P. for the 
Galway Sacristies” (in Mr. O’Donnell’s phrase), to confront one 
of your statements with the facts which I find in my con- 
stituency. You say: “The parallel between them [the Jesuits 
in Paraguay] and the political priesthood of Ireland is obvious, 
except that the Jesuits are said to have advanced the worldly 
prosperity of their servile subjects and nothing of the 
sort can be said of the Irish priesthood.” Galway is unluckily for 
the moment in a state of great industrial depression. The one 
really bright spot is the success of a woollen mill, founded 
within the last seven or eight years explicitly with the design of 
providing employment in the town. It is now paying £100 a 
week in wages, and realises this year a profit of 15 per cent. 
The inception and the carrying out of this successful enter- 
prise are mainly the work of one man,—ably seconded, it is 
true, but still by common consent it is essentially one man’s 
work. That man is the parish priest. The same priest has 
set up within the last two or three years a hosiery factory 
employing, I should say, forty hands, which is now also firmly 
established. In addition to this, in the course of a long life 
he has managed a savings-bank and a loan-bank, and it is his 
boast that he has lent, first and last, £60,000 in very small 
sums to the poorest people, his bad debts amounting to £7 in 
all. During the same period this priest, Father Peter Dooley, 
quem honoris causa nomino, bas been the head and front of 
Nationalism in Galway. I cite merely the instance of my own 
constituency; but I could fill columns of your paper with 
others equally conclusive against your positive statement. It 
is perfectly true that Galway, once prosperous, has since the 
Legislative Union fallen into misery. But it is not in the 
influence of the Irish priesthood that one must seek the cause 
of this decay.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GWYNN. 

House of Commons. 

[We did not assert that no Irish priests had contributed to 
the material welfare of Ireland, and we are delighted to bear 


constituency. We fear, however, that of the Irish priesthood 
as a whole our remark holds good. If the contrary can be 
shown to be the case, it will not only be a duty but a source of 
great satisfaction to correct our statement.—Ep. Spectator. | 
THE MOTHERS’ UNION. 
{To Toe Eviror or Tue “Seecraron,”] 
Srr,—In answer to a letter addressed to the editor of the 
Spectator headed by the words, “ Wanted, a New Woman's 





Party,” I am thankful to say that there is already in strong 
existence a Society called “The Mothers” Union,” which has 
been working for some years in this country to raise a high 
standard in the homes of the Empire. It has put forth its 
objects under three heads:—(1) To uphold the sanctity of 
marriage; (2) to awaken in mothers a sense of their great 
responsibility as mothers in the training of their boys and 
girls (the future fathers and mothers of the Empire); and 
(3) to organise in every place a band of mothers who will unite 
in prayer, and seek by their own example to lead their families 
in purity and holiness of life. 
this “ Mothers’ Union” is Mrs. Sumner, wife of the Bishop 
of Guildford, and its success is proved by the fact that it 
numbers 275,812 members and associates, and that last year 
it was joined by 20,866 new members. 
good, quiet women” of whom the writer speaks would find 
that the motto of “Back to the home” expresses one great 
object of the Mothers’ Union because it emphasises the fact 
that the influence of a wife and mother in her own home is 
one of the strongest powers of the world. 
it lies at the root of national success and prosperity. 
If in every home the standard could be raised of faithful 


The leader and foundress of 


The “thousands of 


If rightly used, 


marriage—the careful training of children in habits of self- 


control, obedience to parents, and to the laws of God—and if 
parents could set forth by their own example the principles 
laid down by the One Divine Life of the world, the English 
race of the future would be well trained and safeguarded, 
and better days would dawn for old England. 


It is said that 


“every home is a mint for coining character.” The husband 


and father is the head of the home, but the wife and motber 


is the centre of it, and her influence, whether for good or 


evil, is acknowledged to be one of the greatest powers in 
existence. 


There are women of all classes in this Union who 
are trying to carry out its aims and objects in obedience to 
the laws of God and the creed of the Christian. They are 
banded together in a solid body to try to re-create the homes 
of England. They believe firmly that the home, with its 
immeasurable, incomparable duties, its limitless opportunities, 
its responsibilities and influence, is the centre of moral and 
social reforms, and the home is mainly in the hands of women. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A MemBER or THE Moruers’ UNION. 


[It is with great pleasure that we call our readers’ attention 
to so excellent an Association. No social duty can be more 
important than the maintenance of the family. We have 
been obliged for reasons of space to curtail our correspondents 
letter.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“EXCEPTIO PROBAT REGULAM.” 

[To rue Eprror or rae “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—Although the exact origin of the maxim to which Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd draws attention in your issue of the 
8th inst. may not be wholly free from doubt, it was certainly 
legal, and ite true meaning is made abundantly clear by 
numerous early references. That this meaning has become 
obscured in later times is due partly to the fact that the 
phrase as ordinarily quoted is shorn of half its original length, 
partly to the use of a somewhat unfortunate English para- 
phrase of this truncated version. The original form of the 
maxim was Exceptio probat regulam in casibus non exceptis— 
“ Exception proves (or confirms) the rule (or law) in the cases 
not excepted.” “Exception” here means the act or fact of 
excepting, not the thing excepted, and “rule” does not refer 


| to laws of Nature or rules of grammar, as seems to be generally 


| it 
of the admirable example set by the priest in Mr. Gwynn’s | 





"quantities. ! o ar 
' cartridges in general are not included in the prohibition, As 


supposed, but to man-made enactments. The meaning is 
clear. The fact of a special exception being made proves the 
rule to be otherwise of universal application. The Latin 
form of the maxim, used in one passage at least by Bacon, 
brings out the meaning very distinctly. As quoted by him 
runs: LExceptio firmat legem in casibus non exceptis 
(* Jurisdiction of the Marches”). To take an example. If 
we were to see a notice at the door of, say, a football ground 
to the effect: “Sixpence admission for all except girls under 
sixteen,” any question as to whether the rule as to payment 
applied to (a) females, (6) young persons generally, would at 
once be set at rest. Many may have noticed in the regulations 
of railway companies a prohibition of the sending of explosi ves 
by passenger train, “except safety cartridges ” in limited 
The exception renders it impossible to argue that 
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Bacon says in another place: “As exception strengthens the | are weakest and are demanding most from them, not at the 
force of a law in cases not excepted, so enumeration weakens | time when they expect and are obtaining help from ete 
% in cases not enumerated” (“Advancement of Learning,” | children. Again, it is notorious that the time when the 
VIIL iii.) The whole matter is well summed up in “The | children are fondest of their parents is when, in the phrass 
Defence of the Bishop of Ely” (A.D. 1617), where we find | of Pope, they “rock the cradle of declining age,” and al 
this passage: “Indefinites are equivalent to vuniversals | when those parents are in health and wealth and Vigour, and 
especially when one exception being made it is plain that all | have no need to lean on their offspring. In the same war I 
ethers are thereby cut off, according to the rule exceptio figit | am sure we shall foster and secure the love of one’s country 

yegulam in non exceptis.” I hope that this information may | by asking for sacrifices, not by scattering pecuniary doles. 
set at rest Mr. Crawfurd’s doubts, and perhaps help towards Do not think, then, that in opposing further extensions of 
the realisation of his hope, in which I heartily share, that the | State action, and in desiring that such action, when necessary 
maxim may not be perverted from its proper sense. The] shall be kept within strict bounds and limits, I am aiming a 
extent to which this perversion has gone may be gathered | blow atthe State. I am helping to establish it on the only firm 
from the fact that in such a well-known work of reference as| base. Again. I hope you will not think that I imagine that 
“The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable” it is gravely suggested | it is possible in any modern community to do without a good 
that the meaning of the maxim is: There is an exception; | deal of State action. Iam fully aware that there are certain 
therefore there must be a rule.—I am, Sir, Kc., things, as, for example, the work of the Post Office, which ean 
E. D. Bew ey. best be performed by the State, and also that in a country 
with a history like England’s the State must assume a good 
THE PROSE STYLE OF MEN OF ACTION. deal of responsibility for the poor. I fully assent to the pro- 
LTo THE EDITOR oF TUE “ SPECTATOR.” | position that it is the duty of the State to see that no man or 

Sir,—Mr. G. T. Lowe (Spectator, February 8th) does well to | woman dies of starvation if it can possibly prevent it. 

quote Queen Elizabeth, but it seems strange that a speech as Burke said that he preferred a Monareby to a Republic, 
atirring as Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar, and delivered at a} because it was easier to engraft upon a Monarchy the 
erisis even graver to the nation, should be misquoted, even | advantages of a Republic than to engraft on a Republic the 
from memory, in your columns. What Queen Elizabeth really | advantages of a Monarchy. In the eame way,I say that, 
said was this :—“I know I have the body of a weak and feeble | though in the modern State there must be a certain amount 
woman, but I have the heart of a King, and of a King of | of State action. I prefer a State based, in the last resort, uv 
England too, and I hold it foul scorn that Parma, or Spain, | Individualism to one based upon Socialism, because 












n 

ve can 

er any Prince of Europe should dare to set foot within the | much more easily engraft upon an Individualistic State some 

Borders of my realm.” What wonder is it that Elizabethan 

English is still the test of style, or that Elizabethan poets, 

statesmen, and soldiers loved their Queen ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
South Lytchet Manor, Poole. Ex.iotr Less. 





of the advantages of Socialism than engraft on a Socialistie 
State some of the advantages of Individualism. Indeed, so 
absorbing is the nature of Socialism that you cannot in reality 
engraft any of the advantages of Individualism on a truly 
Socialistic State. The graft would not prosper, but would 
wither away. 

To put the matter into practical shape, I would always 
rely, where I could, on individual action. If, however, 
particular cases it can be proved that the public interest cai 
be better served through State action than by leaving it to the 
individual, then, but only then, let us have recourse to State 
action. In other words, every Socialistic proposal must be con- 



























A LONG-LIVED UNDERGRADUATES’ SOCIETY. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’) 

$1r,—In March, 1877, nine Trinity (Cambridge) men who had 
eome up together in 1873, and had just finished their papers 
im the Classical Tripos, dined together with their College 
Lecturer, now a well-known Professor. All ten are still alive, 
and dine together every year on one of the evenings of the | 
Wniversity cricket match. They congratulate “The Kualeido- 
scopes” of 1882 and “The IX. Pins,” and wish them in time 
to come an even better record than their own !—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE OF “THE °77 CLUB.” 





sidered on its merits, adopted if it can be shown to be sound, 
but rejected if the case has not been fully made out. 

You remember the Irishman who said that he had too great 
a respect for the truth to be dragging her out on every paltry 
occasion. In the same way, I have too great a respect for the 
— State to be bringing it into action for minor and unsuitable 


: . — considerations. State action must be restricted to great and 
THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. appropriate occasions. 
































LETTERS TO A WorkING MAN. Yours very sincerely, 
VIL—THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL. > o © 

Dean Mz. ———, _ 

I hope you will not suppose, because I offer so POETRY 
strong an opposition to Socialism, that I am an Individualist ” a 9 
run mad, and that I think there is no function for the State. — 
Nothing could be further from my desire than to think THE SALMON RUN. 
meanly of the State, or to hold the foolish heresy that the VAGUE space, and in the hush Dawn's pencil drew 
State has nothing to do but look after our drains, make our On the damp clouds of darkness, line by line, 
roads, and perform a certain number of useful offices of that Peaks and vast headlands, and a fresh wind blew 
sort. I believe, instead, that to the State we owe a great Sharp with the stinging kisses of the brine, 
devotion, and that Wordsworth was perfectly right when he Pungent with perfume of the sunburnt pine. 


said that an Englishman should feel towards his country as 


: ‘ : - seihe bimw foreat 1 = 
“a lover or ason.” To my mind, there is no virtue greater Through drifting veils of filmy forest smoke 


than patriotism, nor is any man to be more honoured than Filtered the rose-pink promise of the day. 

1 P ains heaved : ide-rip lauehine w . 
he who is willing to sacrifice himself to the good of his The sea plains heaved ; the tide-rip laughing woke; 
country Beyond the sun-limned circle of the bay 

I want men not to have a parasitic feeling towards the State, Ocean a palpitating opal lay 


er to regard it as something which is bound to shower benefits 
on them, but rather as something to which they owe a debt of 
work and devotion, and for which they must do service, in 
many cases without any thought of reward. As a student and 
observer of human nature, Iam sure you will agree with me 
that the State—that is, our country, our Motherland—will not 


Milk-white, mysterious. Throbbing faery fire 
Coursed through its veins, and all the madcap throng 
Which cradles in the tide-rip, ocean’s choir, 
In stoles of roughened silver, deep-voiced, strong, 
Danced as it sang the young tide’s meeting-song, 


be less loved because it asks for sacrifices instead of conferring Working the sea to madness. Sudden waves 
benefits. It is one of the noble paradoxes of human nature Roared by the cliffs, fretted the canopies 
that we love best those whom we help and cherish, not those Written with runes, and echoed in the caves. 
from whom we receive rewards and favours. All experience There was no wind to swing the slender trees, 








shows that parents love their children best when those children And yet through fields of calm ran racing seas. 
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Strange eddies came and went. The black-toothed rocks 
Were whelmed in waters piled upon an heap. 

Louder and wilder grew the thunder shocks 
Of the tempestuous rip. Beyond, the Deep 
Lay calm and smiling, mother-like, asleep. 


Then fell a miracle. The waters knew 

Some deep sea-call, and their swift tides became 
Incarnate, and sudden incarnate grew 

Their shifting lights. Argent and azure flame 


Drave through the Deep. The salmon pilgrims came. 


A foredoomed pilgrimage from depths profound 
To grey Alaskan waters, turgid, pent 
In mildewed pines, where neither sun nor sound 
Of ocean’s song can reach—the last event 
To rot on glacial mud, frayed, leprous, spent. 
CLIVE PHILLIPPs-W OLLEY. 








BOQKS. 
es 
FIRST DIPLOMATIC MISSION 
CHINA.* 
THE Mission of Lord Macartney to China 794) is one 
of the notable incidents of diplomatic hist He 
with a large staff and a salary of £15,000 a year 
diplomatic post without the least 
would receive him, let him stay 
they did. Robbins, of 
issador” in special sense, for Great Britain, 
the Powers, maint Legation, not an Embassy, 
in China. Lord Macartney did not succeed in getting per- 
mission to stay in China; but he lingered there longer than 
most men would have contrived to do while he temporised, 
and exchanged splendid presents, and patiently disregarded 
polite hints that the Chinese Court desired that they 
be “better strangers.” The story of the Mission was written 
long ago by Sir John Barrow, and also by Sir George Staunton, 
Macartney’s faithful The portraits of Macartney 
and his secretary, painted together, may be seen, by the way, 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and William Alexander's 
singularly good drawings of incidents and people are in the 
Some of these pictures are reproduced in 
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other a 
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secretary. 


British Museum. 
this 
of his life; but British merchants were treated better after 
his visit, and on the whole the general appeasement may be 


book. 


attributed to the closer acquaintance of the Chinese with 
British character. Macartney made that possible. Barrow’s 
hook was not a complete account because, as he said, he 


carefully avoided the use of all private anecdote and corre- 
spondence. This was a scruple which did him credit, and 
would not be easily matched to-day in like circumstances; and 
yet now that we have read Mrs. Robbins’s book we cannot see 
that there was anything that scruple need have withheld. The 
feature of the book is Macartney’s own diary of the Mission, 
and it is curiously “external” in its treatment of men and 


events. Macartney says little or nothing in criticism of his 
colleagues; there is no gossip, no piquant disclosures; but 


the writing is nevertheless that of an accomplished and very 
observant man, and as a story of travel, difficulty, and fresh 
experience it is quite romantic. 

To make the picture of Macartney complete, Mrs. Robbins 
has described his Mission in Russia, his work as Chief 
Secretary in Ireland, his Governorship of Grenada and that 
of Madras, his confidential Mission to Italy to keep in touch 
with Louis XVIII, and his Governorship of the new Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. We cannot do much more than 
mention these phases of his varied life; but we may say some- 
thing here of the character of the man as it manifests itself in 
all these events. He had a readiness of speech and charm of 
manner which may be roughly defined as Irish, He made 
friends rapidly, and few men would have ploughed through so 
many tedious disputes with Catherine of Russia and her 
Foreign Minister, Panin, and remained on such tolerable terms 
with them, His feelings do not appear to hay uve lain very 








by Our First Ambassador to China: an Account of the Life of George, Earl of 
Maca tney. With Extracts from his Letters, and the Narrative of his Experiences 
im China, as Told by Himself, 1737-18 ’ Hitherto Unpublished Covve- 
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| 
| deep; he was cynical, 


even sardonic. Take this 
from his “ Notes for My Life” 

“I purposely avoid ever speaking of my amours, but this affair 
is so connected with the hist ory of my life and fortunes that I 


pa 


ssage 





can’t avoid saying a few words. Madile. Keyshoff was of a great 
family, bat neither young, handsome, nor clever. She had neither 
beauty nor wit to engage, to ca ptivate, or to retain. Her only 


merit in my eyes was a passion which she either had, or affected 


to have, for me.” 

But although he was cynical, he was honest beyond reproach. 
He was very ambitious, but he had evident!y made up 
mind that the great places could not properly be filled o1 
retained except by honest men. After 
India he writes an almost ingenuous little record of the few 


his 


his administration in 


small presents (such as some wine and fruit) whieh he had 
accepted during his office. That confession is the measure of 
his innocence of the besetting sin of the age, corruption. He 


married Lady Jane Stuart, a daughter of Lady Bute, and one 
might have expected the grand-daughter of tie famous Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu to But Lady 
Macartney seems to have been a rigid and unimaginative 
and devoted -woman. 
Reason and reflect 
n 


have originality. 


formalist, although a conscientious 


Little is said of her in this book. ion were 
Macartney’s guides, and he became by desig 


he said of bimself, British per 


and practice, as 


“2 son with a mension soul.’ 








country | 


like | 


| 


by many men and in 
Macartney’s way of personal amiability and 


The British Empire has been served 


many ways 


intellectual coolness—a real absence of the burning and poetic 
in “ ulses which have sent others to strange adventure—was 
all his own. 

* was towards the end of 1791 that the injustice to British 
subjects at Canton became so acute that the Government 
decided to send the Mission. The difficulty was that Great 
Britain could offer no quid pro quo. China was supremely 
indifferent to foreign trade, so that Macartney had no 

| starting-point for argument; he knew that whatever con- 
cessions he got would be concessions pure and simple. A 


; true opportum ity for 


diplomacy! Broadly put, the idea of 


the Mission was that if honourable and well-bred Englishmen 
| took up their abode among the Chinese (like those ladies who 
| display themselves in beautiful gowns in order to civilis 


Macartney ostensibly failed in the great adventure | 








East End girls), the Chinese might be induced to reconsider 
the case of the persecuted traders, on whom some of the 
reflected glory would shine. 


ports for ships which rounded the Cape ; 


The expedition visited the usual 
it fell in with a sea- 
and it made 
Captain Cook 
the right 
inserted the 


serpent, which was perhaps an evil omen; a fine 
parade of generosity along the Chinese coast. 
himself did not use more discretion in choosing 
moments for disbursing gewgaws. The Mission 
thin end of its wedge when it set up constant communications 
with a Legate from the Emperor. Yet the Legate was rather 
a trial. Superficially he was politeness itself; deep down in bis 
Tartar heart he was opposed to the foreigners, and meant to 
intrigue them into disadvantageous positions whenever he 
At last it was arranged that the Mission should be 
but there still intervened the 
stumbling-block of the ceremonial. What ceremonial was to 
be observed by the visitors at the reception? Again and 
again the diary returns to this point. It was evidently more 
important than anything else to the Chinese mind: 

“They then introduced the subject of the court ceremonies with 
a degree of art, address, and insinuation that I could not avoid 
admiring. They began by turning the conversation upon the 
different modes of dress that prevailed among different nations, 
and, after pretending to examine ours particularly, seemed to 
prefer their own, on account of its being loose and free from 
ligatures, and of its not impeding or obstructing the genuflexions 
and prostrations which, they said, were customary to be made by 
all persons whenever the E mperor appeared in public. They 
therefore apprehended much inconvenience to us from our knee- 
buckles and garters, and hinted to us that it would be better to 
disencumber ourselves of them before we should go to Court.” 
At the end of the long discussion on ceremony we find 
Macartney still holding out for the British form. At the 
last moment he was asked to go on both knees instead of, as 
he proposed, going on one knee and kissing the Emperor's 
He replied that he could only go on one knee, but that 
When the 


could. 
received by the Emperor; 


hand. 
he was willing to dispense with kissing the hand. 
form of ceremony was settled, there was the of 
presents. What presents had Macartney brought for the 
Emperor and his sons? Macartney achieved some prodigies 
of verbal skirmishing. Really he had brought nothing 
expressly for the purpose; but he saved time while he 
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thought what valuables he had with him and made up his 
mind what to give to whom. All this is excellent. reading. 

The reception was outwardly a great success. Each side out- 
bid the other in courtesy. But when it was over, and the party 
had been shown the sights of the capital, they could not be blind 
to a certain growing impatience among the Chinese courtiers. 
The meaning was only too plain. The Mission was expected 
to depart; and depart it had to willy-nilly, and the upshot of 
the whole thing was the rather vague amelioration for the 
merchants which we have already mentioned. The affair was 
a singular lesson for Macartney, and remains a lesson for us 
all, in the problem of dealing with the incalculable habits of 
mind of other nations. It is futile and stupid to apply our 
own standards to Asiatic nations and expect the problem to 
work out like a simple equation; yet there are plenty of men 
who still untiringly persist in courting dismal disillusionment, 
not to say disaster, in this way. Macartney cultivated 
patience. He used to say that when he was provoked almost 
beyond endurance he turned his thoughts—a curious anticipa- 
tion of Wordsworth—on “a field of daffodowndillies,” and 
found the cure effectual. It is a common criticism that 
Macartney might have induced the Chinese to recognise the 
advantage of a permanent diplomatic post if he had flattered 
their ceremonial preconceptions more slavishly. The answer 
to that is that a subsequent Dutch Mission which outdid the 
Chinese in genuflexions and servility was received with con- 
tumely. Two material relics of Macartney’s Mission are the 
imported Chinese rose named after him and the wonderful 
Chinese wall-paper in a room of Coutts’s Bank, 





“ALICE” WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS.* 

THE copyright of Alice in Wonderland has expired, and the 
illustrators have fallen upon the prey. As Sir John Tenniel 
is happily still with us, his illustrations are beyond reach. 
Therefore new editions mean new pictures. The taste 
is questionable which seeks hurriedly to supersede the 
work of a veteran artist, who in this case made the 
drawings fit the story so closely that the two became one. 
The reason of the intimate connexion between the text 
and the original pictures is no doubt explained by the fact 
that the illustrator assimilated and made his own the sug- 
gestions of form shadowed forth by “ Lewis Carroll” himself. 
In 1886 was published a facsimile of the manuscript of Alice’s 
Adventures Underground, which was the first idea of the 
famous book. The writer was not a trained artist, and 
over and over again in this little book we see the illus- 
trations fail in their effect from lack of technical know- 
ledge. At the same time, in some of the drawings, 
especially those of Alice herself, there is the indication 
of a pictorial idea which was seized and developed by 
the skilled hand of Sir John Tenniel. The Gryphon 
and the Mock Turtle are not only much better drawn by 
the experienced artist, but are infinitely more humorous and 
characteristic, and, indeed, become separate creations. In 
the figure of Alice herself there is one curious difference. We 
all know the prim and rather sententious little girl, but as 
“Lewis Carroll” drew her she had an air borrowed from 
Rossetti. 

The real test of the success of illustrations is whether they 
reproduce the inner feeling of the work as a whole, and judged 
by this test the pictures of Tenniel are perfect. It is just 
here where the new illustrator, Mr. Arthur Rackham, fails. 
He has a subtlety of line far beyond the older artist, and 
his power of invention within certain limits is remarkable. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us that he has wholly missed the 
characteristic atmosphere of this particular Wonderland. The 
landscape in which the Cheshire Cat, the Dodo, the Pig, the 
Caterpillar, and the White Rabbit are made to live and move 
would be far more suitable to the goblins of Rip Van Winkle. 
Alice meets the White Rabbit in a place which would not be 
uncongenial to the witches in Macbeth, and the blasted tree 
with all its boughs cut off suggests the present condition of 
Kensington Gardens. The boulder-strewn path, too, stretching 
away to the horizon, with its air of gloom and tragedy, is 
the last place where Mary Ann would have strayed, she who 
kept bright “the brass plate with W. Raspir engraved upon 


* Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. {1} Illustrated by Arthur Rackham, 
London: W. Heinemann. [6s. |-——(2) Ullustrated by W. H. Walker. London: 
John Lane, [ls, 6d.]——(3) Illustrated by C. Robinson. London: Cassell and 
Co, [6a.] 





it” on the door of the “neat little house.” At the same 
time, we can delight in the charming little figure of Alice ag 
she searches for the fan and gloves. Details throughout the 
illustrations are frequently of high excellence, but we never 
feel satisfied that the general atmosphere, which in these 
drawings is dominant and pervading, is true to the story 
To put it shortly, “Lewis Carroll’s” was a happy dream 
and Tenniel’s a true rendering, while Mr. Rackham’s 
borders on nightmare. Nowhere did the original illustrator 
seize the true feeling of the book better than in the drawing 
which shows the Royal procession arrived at the croquet. 
ground. It was here that Alice defied the Queen and her 
Court, knowing in her heart that they were only a pack of 
cards. In the picture the Queen presents quite as solid a 
body as does Alice, but we cannot help knowing all the time 
that although she may shout “Off with her head!” she jg 
really made of the same stuff as those rows of flat cardg 
looking on in the background. 

Perhaps Mr. Rackham’s happiest contribution is to be 
found in his drawing of the mad tea-party. When one 
comes to consider this matter, it is quite obvious ‘that the 
fur thatch of the roof of the house lived in by the March Hare 
should stand on end instead of lying flat in the usual way, 
The figure of the Hatter too, is admirable, and the face 
fully expressive of the crazy wit and rather short temper of 
that personage. Another drawing full of energy is the kitchen 
of the Duchess, with the demoniac fury of the cook and the 
flying crockery. The last picture of all, in which the spell is 
broken and the cards all fly into the air round Alice, shows 
her a figure of grace and charm. Here the artist has for once 
adopted a more natural style than is his wont, and the simpler 
and more real forms come as a relief after so much fantastic 
perversion. These illustrations are the work of a man of 
great, though peculiar, talent, and our complaint is not that 
they are not well done, but that the artist has not shown 
entire sympathy with his subject. 

Of Mr. Walker's illustrations, the best is the peppery 
kitchen; but throughout Alice’s skirts are too short, and the 
rosettes on her shoes are not appropriate. The chimneys of 
the March Hare’s house, however, are quite correctly rendered 
and of good effect. 

The illustrations provided by Mr. C. Robinson vary in style. 
In the black-and-white drawings we recognise the tradition of 
Beardsley; in the coloured illustrations he affects some- 
thing of the style of the poster, and in the scene of the 
mad tea-party there is a suspicion of the taste of the music- 
halls. Some of the strange animals have been ingeniously 
rendered. The Cheshire Cat in none of the books is entirely 
satisfactory. ‘Cheshire Puss” is always a benevolent chimera, 

1 





WILLIAM CLARKE.* 
WiLt1AM CLARKE died at Mostar, in Herzegovina, in 1901 at 
the early age of forty-eight. For years he had been a brilliant 
and most laborious journalist, writing leaders for the Daily 
Chronicle and latterly many articles for our own columns, 
besides contributions to magazines in England and America. 
An East Anglian of Scottish descent, he went to Cambridge as 
a non-collegiate student, where he used the University more in 
the fashion of a German or Scottish student than the ordinary 
undergraduate. He laid the foundations of a deep and wide 
knowledge of literature and politics, which stood him in good 
stead in his later journalistic career. It may be truly said that 
politics were his main interest, but politics very unlike the 
orthodox party pattern. He was a member of the Fabian Society, 
but he was always in revolt against Socialist economics as com- 
monly understood. His chief intellectual masters were Whitman 
and Emersonamong the moderns, and his Radicalism had always 
a touch of transcendental idealism. He visited America more 
than once, and numbered many of the chief American writers 
and publicists among his intimate friends. Never of robust 
health, the incessant toil of daily journalism wore him down. 
Mr. Herbert Burrows in his sympathetic biographical sketch 
quotes an extract from one of his letters to his mother which 
reveals a day of such concentrated and continuous effort that 
one cannot wonder that these years were years of intellectual 
strain and physical suffering. Towards the end, when his work 
was done mainly for weekly papers, the strain slackened, and he 





* William Clarke: a Collection of his Writings, Edited by Herbert Burrows 
and J. A. Hobson, With a Biographical Sketch, London; Swan Sonnenschea. 
and Co, [7s. 6d,] 
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seemed to have many years of useful work before him, when 
he fell a victim to the disease of which he died. The Latin 
inscription on his tomb, written by Mr. James Bryce, and 
printed in the Spectator on May 27th, 1905, well sums up a 
character which in earnestness, sincerity, and courage ennobled 
the profession of his choice. 

We are glad that some of his writings have been rescued 
from the oblivion of occasional journalism. On the whole, 
the editors have made a judicious selection,—that is, they 
show the writer both in his weakness and in his strength. 
Like all idealist politicians, he was apt to be impetuous and 
unfair at times. He was that rare type, a violent and con- 
yinced anti-Imperialist. His essay on the Federation pro- 
posals of 1885 is not very wise. He talks of the “silly Court 
at Ottawa” as being “ degrading to democratic Canada,” and 
he asks: “ What can be thought, from a rational, commercial 
point of view, of the Inter-Colonial Railway, which was built 
for political purposes?” Well, the returns of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway are a sufficient answer. In an essay written in 
1880 he strongly advocated the annexation of Canada to the 
United States, and there is scarcely an argument which has 
not been falsified by events. He had, like so many good 
men, cosmopolitan finance on the brain, and he discovered its 
trail in the oddest places. Some of his other judgments are 
strange. For example, he finds in the United States—the most 
oligarchie of Governments—an example of the strength of 
democracy! ‘To base Pitt's opposition to the French Revolu- 
tion on the ground that he believed “that if England’s chief 
rival were struck down, the English commercial class might 
gain control of the world’s commerce,” is surely a colossal 


misreading of history. On the other hand, the reader 
will find many sane and illuminating passages in these 
essays. The paper on “The Political Defects of the Old 


Radicalism ” has something of the quality of Bagehot. 
The same may be said about “The Limits of Collectivism,” 
which shows that Clarke, though sympathetic to Socialist 
ideals, had a very shrewd perception of the dangers of their 
doctrinaire Continental form. He thought the real danger of 
democracy, not anarchy and insecurity, as Sir Henry Maine 
foretold, but “an intense and growing vulgarity of mind.” 
His essay on the House of Lords question, published in 1899, 
deserves to be read by all at the present moment. He thought 
it folly “to try to force artificial democracy on a people who 
are not by instinct democratic.” “The truth is that the 
demonstration against the House of Lords is not a democratic 
but a party agitation. The Liberal politicians do not oppose 
the House of Lords because it is a House of Lords, but 
because it will not pass Liberal bills.” On p. 105 he reads a 
lesson on tactics which might well be taken to heart by all 
Governments. The present writer differs tofo coelo from 
William Clarke's views on most political questions, but he 
has found them always stimulating, and not infrequently 
illuminating in a high degree. 

The second half of the book is concerned only with literature 
—the section in which the articles contributed to the Spectator 
are to be found—and for these latter essays we have nothing 
but praise. William Clarke did not labour after epigram, but 
his whole work is transfused with the clear light of an ample 
knowledge and a cultivated taste. Often, too, without effort 
he sums up a book or a personality in a pregnant phrase. We 
would mention especially his brilliant little sketches of 
Spurgeon, Principal Caird, and James Martineau; his studies 
of Milton, Wordsworth, Nietzsche, Emerson, and Whitman; 
and above all, his essay on Bismarck, which is one of the best 
things we know on the subject. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, we may note that 
Mr. Clarke's contributions to the Spectator were of a literary 
rather than of a palitical character. Though in his later years 
Clarke's views were, no doubt, tending in the direction of 
those held by the Spectator, it would not have been possible 
for him to have written “leaders” on party politics for a 
Unionist newspaper. 





LORD ACTON’S ESSAYS.* 
THESE thirty-seven lectures, essays, and reviews are but a 
small part, the editors tell us, of Lord Acton’s literary “output.” 


* The History of Freedom, and other Essays ; and Historical Essays and Studies. 
By John Emerich Dalberg-Acton, First Baron Acton. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by John Neville Figgis, M.A., aud Reginald Vere Laurence, M.A. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [10s. uet each. ] 





Let us say at once that they are sufficient to convince us, if 
we had needed conviction, of the prodigious learning, the con- 
summate literary ability, and the unfailing candour of the 
writer. They cover, in point of time, some thirty years, the 
earliest belonging to the year 1858, when, at the age of twenty- 
four, John Acton became editor of the Rambler, one of the 
short-lived journals which he conducted or to which he gave 
his help. One remark may be made in reference to the dates. 
The editors, after giving us an eminently instructive apprecia- 
tion of Lord Acton as a worker and thinker, leave him to 
speak for himself. They do not attempt, and are quite right 
in not attempting, anything like comment or comparison, 
But it must be remembered that even Lord Acton grew. His 
He had 


acquired by the time be was thirty a mass of historical knowledge 


growth was amazingly great and amazingly rapid. 


which, for grasp of general principle and familiarity with 
minutest detail, might well have been the hardly won attainment 
of a long life. Still, even in him years made a difference. 
It would to make detached 
writings without regard to the time at which they came into 
to that 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge—his tenure of 
office lasted from 1895 to 1902—he would have said of William 
the Silent what he wrote in 1862: “a threefold hypocrite 
who confessed Catholicism whilst he hoped to retain his 
influence at Court, Lutheranism while there was a chance of 


be rash quotations from his 


being. We are unwilling believe when he was 


obtaining assistance from the German Princes, Calvinism 
when he was forced to resort to religion in order to excite 
the people against the Crown, and who persecuted the 
Protestants in Orange and the Catholics in Holland.” On 
the other hand, when he wrote in 1870 (in the North British 
Review) that the “ Council of Trent impressed on the Church 
the stamp of an intolerant age, and perpetuated by its decrees 
the spirit of an austere immorality,” he had gone some 
distance from the position which he occupied in the early 
days of the Rambler (1858-62). In thing he never 
varied,—the severity of his moral judgments. To quote from 
the introduction :— 


one 


“Anxious as he was to uphold the doctrine of growth in 
theology, he allowed nothing for it in the realm of morals, at any 
rate in the Christian era, since the thirteenth century. He 
demanded a code of moral judgment independent of time and 
place, and not merely relative to a particular civilization. He 
also demanded that it should be independent of religion. .... . 
It is this preaching in season and out of season against the reality 
of wickedness and against every interference with the conscience 
that is the real inspiration both of Acton’s life and of his 
writings.” 

It is interesting, however, to compare with this the essay 
on “The Protestant Theory of Persecution” (March, 1861), 
in which we read: “The modern theory which has swept 
away every authority except that of the State, and has made 
the sovereign power irresistible by multiplying those who 
share it, is the enemy of that common freedom in which 
religious freedom is included.” We are here landed in a 
difficulty. Religious freedom certainly did not exist under 
the Governments of the past, autocratic or aristocratic, and 
the democratic Governments of the present are, we are told, 
enemies to it! It is, one can hardly help thinking, an Astraea 
which never has dwelt, and never will dwell, upon earth. 
Nor can it be denied that Lord Acton’s theory tends to a 
certain harshness in individual judgments. We are thankful 
to him for the energy with which he protested against an 
indiscriminate apology for all the atrocities of the past on the 
ground that they were in accord with the spirit of the age 
Such apologies are only half sincere and one-sided. But tc 
say—and Lord Acton’s principle would logically take us to the 
conclusion—that the Albigensian Crusade in the thirteenth 
century implied as much guilt in the men who conducted 


it as it would if it had occurred in the nineteenth 
seems unjust. Still, we owe to this conviction some very 
admirable pronouncements of truth, some _ invaluable 


corrections of what may be called historical indifferentism. 
Such is that on “The Massacre of St. Bartholomew” 
in the first of the two volumes which are the subject 
of this The tendency of recent historical study 
has been to minimise this crime. As it is put by Lord 
Acton, “the best authorities of the present day are nearly 
unanimous in rejecting premeditation.” But, he proceeds, 
“the evidence on the opposite side is stronger than they 
suppose,” and he goes on to accumulate a mass of proof 


review. 
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which leaves this premeditation a settled fact of history. 
We cannot reproduce a tithe of the testimony adduced. 
Charles IX.’s confessor, Sorbin, afterwards Bishop of Nevers, 
declared that this “clement and magnanimous act was pre- 
meditated, courageously planned, and most prudently con- 
cealed.” Early in the year of the massacre a Papal Legate, 
who had among other illustrious associates Francis Borgia, 
General of the Society of Jesus, endeavoured to dissuade 
Charles from forwarding the Navarre marriage. Charles 
refused, but assured the Legate that the marriage would afford 
the best possible opportunity of wreaking vengeance on the 
Huguenots. More he could not say, but time would show. When 
six months later the news of the massacre reached Rome, the 
Legate’s chief adviser, Hippolyto Aldobrandini (afterwards 
Clement VIII.), exclaimed: “ God be praised! The King of 
France has kept his word.’’ And what Aldobrandini expressed 
every one at Rome agreed in feeling,—for this also has been 
denied. Salviati, who was Papal Nuncio in Paris, wrote to 
the Pope that “it was a fair sight to see the Catholics in the 
streets wearing white crosses and cutting down heretics.” 
The letter was read to the assembled Cardinals, and the 
whole company went to offer, as a contemporary diary puts it, 
“thanks to God supremely good and great for so great a 
blessing conferred on the Roman See and the whole Christian 
world.” The guns of S. Angelo were fired; the city was 
illuminated for three nights; two or three weeks later Vasari 
was summoned to Rome to decorate the Vatican with a 
representation of the massacre. “It may still be traced 
upon the wall,” says Lord Acton, “ where for three centuries 
it has insulted every Pontiff that entered the Sixtine 
Chapel.” 

Another example of the wealth of detail with which Lord 
Acton illustrates his subjects is to be found in “The Secret 
History of Charles IT.,” a narrative of that episode in the 
King’s life which ultimately led up to the “ Treaty of Dover.” 
It begins thus :— 

“In the register of the House of Novices of the Jesuits at 
Rome there is the following entry: Jacobus de la Cloche ingressus 
11 Aprilis 1668. From another list, which is signed by the 
novice himself, we learn that he came from the island of Jersey, 
and was a subject of the King of England; and that his age was 
about twenty-four.” 

Who was this Jacobus de la Cloche? He was the eldest son 
of Charles, his mother being a young lady of Jersey whose 
name is still] unknown,—a singular contrast to the sinister 
notoriety which attends the names of Louise de Querouaille, 
Nell Gwynn, and the tribe of Royal favourites. And 
the son stands in similar contrast to the other sons of 
the King. He never sought gain aggrandisement 
for himself. The one object of his life, as far as we 
can trace that very shadowy existence, was to help in 
bringing over his father to the faith which he had himself 
adopted. As far as Charles could be sincere in anything, he 
did sincerely desire to be reconciled to the Church of his 
mother. And as far as he was capable of a sincere affection, 
he did regard this love of his youth with a feeling that was at 
least less impure than those which afterwards dominated his 
heart. The faith of a Jacobite seems to us to be something 
of the Credo quia impossibile kind ; but if any one wants, not 
indeed to find a reasonable justification of it—that is impossible 
—but to think less meanly of the man who was at once the 
ablest and basest of his race, let him read this essay. We 
may mention the essay on the Borgias, where the reputation 
of Alexander VI. for ability is rehabilitated at the expense 
of every other good quality. “Wolsey and the Divorce of 
Henry VIII.” we would commend to those who malign 
the English Reformers. “The Vatican Council” is an 
article of historical importance. It satisfactory to 
know that in after years Lord Acton felt that the action 
of the Council need not have the disastrous effects which 


or 


18 


he had at one time feared from it. It was a triumph 
of Ultramontane reaction, but it did not mean much. 
However convinced the individual Pope may be of his 


infallibility, he is reluctant to make, or his entourage is un- 
willing that he should make, infallible utterances. 

We have said nothing of the specially literary qualities of 
Lord Acton’s work. Did considerations of space permit, we 
might say much. The editors point, and rightly, to the 
lecture on the rise and fall of the Mexican Empire as 
showing that he could on occasion reach the height of a 
noble rhetoric. We will conclude with quoting the last 








words, a not unworthy epitaph on a man who might have 
done better things than fate allowed him to accomplish 
Maximilian of Mexico :— . 


“The memory of the fair-haired stranger, who devoted his lifa 
to the good of Mexico, and died for guilt which was not his own 
will live in sorrow rather than in anger among the people for 
whom he strove in vain. Already we may pronounce the verdict 
of history upon his sad carecr—his worst crime was in accepting 
the treacherous gift of Europe, but his misfortune was greater 
than his fault. I think he was well nigh the noblest of his race 
and fulfilled the promise of his words: ‘The fame of my 
ancestors will not degenerate in me.’” 





CITIES OF ITALY.* 
THE aim of Mr. Symons, in this certainly interesting and 
picturesque book, was to put himself “as little as possible 
into these pages.” So at least he tells the lady to whom his 
dedication is addressed. In studying these cities, his intention 
has been that they should tell him their story, that they should 
“give up their own secrets,” rather than that he should judge 
them according to his own eyes, ears, and artistic prejudices, 
However, “ we receive but what we give”’ is a lawof universal 
application, and it does not seem that Mr. Symons can be 
excepted from it. On the contrary, his own remarks help one 
to see that he is a singular example of it. The Genius Loci 
is a delicate thing; it has to be waited on with a patience, a 
humility, a sincerity, an absence of self-consciousness, only 
to be found in minds few and far between. But though it 
hardly seems to us that the immanent spirit of places has 
been so clearly revealed to Mr. Symons, in spite of his deter. 
mination to catch it, as to other writers we could name, this 
does not affect the truth that he has the eye of an artist and 
the pen of an accomplished writer. If, as he desires, the 
personal note were absent, the book would be really delightful 


reading, and its presence is only occasionally irritating. Mr. 
Symons sees vividly and describes brilliantly. If his cities 
have not given him their inmost soul, their outward 


Rome, Naples, Ravenna, to mention 
two or three, are unerringly painted. Not seldom, too, we are 
met by a flash of real poetic insight. Nothing could be better, 
for instance, than this picture of the little lake in the 
“neglected gardens of the Villa Falconieri ” :— 

“This space of dark water is closed in on three sides by tall, 
motionless cypresses, their solemn green, menacing enough in 
itself, reflected like great cubes of blackness, pointing downwards 
at the sky. ‘The waters are always dark, even in full sunlight; 
they have always that weight upon them of the funereal trees 
which stand between them and the sun; and through the 
cypresses you can see Rome, far away, beyond the gardens, the 
stacked vines, the olive-trees, and the indefinite wilderness, set 
there like a heap of white stones. I scarcely know what it is that 
this unaccountable scene awaits; but it seems to wait. Dis- 
illusioned lovers might walk there, chill even on a day of sun, 
seeing their past perhaps in that distant glimpse of Rome, their 
future in those cypress-shadowed depths, and their present in the 
narrow strip of brown earth between those two infinitudes.” 


Such a vignette as that is the work of a poet and a painter. 
Pages of art criticism, and of theorising on the elements, 
religious and secular, that make up the character of Rome 
any other city, do not seem worth very much in 
comparison. 


aspect is entirely his. 


or 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.+ 
Tuts is a history of the reign of Queen Victoria, of events 
of which many of us have been, in one way or another, a part, 
and perhaps the ideal testimony to its merit would be that 
it should please no one. The authors will probably be content 
with something that falls a little short of this,—that their book 
should approve itself, say, to moderate people, whose political 
creed includes an article that parties of all colour have erred, 
not only in their living, but in matters of faith. It will 
probably strike such readers as a work on which a vast amount 
of pains has been expended, and expended to good purpose; 
built up carefully and deliberately out of the best materials 
available. One notable authority, The Letters of Queen Victoria, 
appeared too late to be utilised, but we do not see that it 
would have greatly modified our authors’ conclusions. One of 
the few occasions on which the Queen was out of sympathy with 
popular feeling, the Austria v. Italy question, is represented 


* Cities of Italy. By Arthur Symons. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
[4s. 6d. net. | 
+ The Political History of England, Vol. XII., 1837-1901. By Sidney Low and 


Lloyd C. Sanders, B.A. London: Longmans and Co, [7s. 6d. net.] 
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much as the Letters would lead us to regard it. Generally the 
authors show a power of seeing all round the subjects which 
they handle. That the book should be as profitable a piece 
of reading as it is an agreeable one can hardly be denied. 
Again and again we see how the most intelligent statesmen 
have their vision obscured by some temporary cause. The 
“Empress of India” affair is an instance very much to the 
point. Possibly Disraeli was not the right man to start it, 
and, as is here remarked, the title of Emperor was somewhat 
discredited by the fall of Napoleon and the tragedy in Mexico. 
Still, the objections seem, with our present-day knowledge, 
not a little futile. It was a case where the Oriental temper of 
Disraeli supplied the imagination lacking in English views of 
the East. No one doubts that the title of Kaisar-i-Hind 
gratified Indian feeling. A ruler who has to be subordinate is 
elevated by the elevation of his superior. We observe that 
Messrs. Low and Sanders in the of the 
‘Arrow’ condemn British action, but do not mention the ill- 
considered decision of ovr Consul, who refused to receive 
the crew when they were surrendered by Commissioner 
Yeh because no apology was sent with them. They went 
back, Yeh promptly cut off their heads, and war became 
inevitable. In the matter of Governor Eyre (Jamaica) it 
is easy to see that our authors hold an opinion adverse to 
the Governor. When a strong Commission found that 
“the punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent,” not 
to speak of other grave findings, the action of the Home 
Government seems indefensible. 


matter lorcha 





MODERN STUDIES.* 
UnveER the above title Professor Elton gives to the world 
again in permanent form articles which he contributed to 
various journals, “with many changes and enlargements.” 
The “studies” are eleven in number, and comprise such varied 
subjects as “Giordano Bruno in England,” “ Recent Shake- 
speare Criticism,” “The Meaning of Literary History,” “The 
Novels of Mr. Henry James,” “A Word on Mysticism,” 
“Colour and Imagery in Spenser,” “ Tennyson,” “ Mr. Swin- 


burne’s Poems,” “Literary Fame: a Renaissance Note,” 
“George Meredith,” and “Living Irish Literature.” It is 


quite impossible in the space at our disposal to do more than 
touch upon a few of the innumerable points of interest and 
literary learning in this volume. Each “study” appears to 
us to be a masterpiece of compressed and accurate knowledge. 


It is divided into sections, and in each section the theme is | 


dealt with carefuily and pointedly. Professor Elton sees in 
Bruno more human nature than in almost any philosopher. 
To the world the tragedy of his life has always been a source 
of interest. ‘“ His monument rose in Rome upon the place of 
his martyrdom.” But he is of especial interest to Englishmen 


because, of the many distinguished men who came to England | 


“for peace” in those centuries, he understood them least, 
and was least understood. Oxford paid little attention to 
him. And no wonder. It would be difficult to find in any 
literature a more pompous epistle than that in which he 
heralds his visit to that seat of learning, and challenges any 
man to a disputation. He hated the English “ lower orders.” 
“Butting and kicking beasts,” he called the crowd who hustled 
him near “the pyramid by the mansion where the three roads 
meet.” Professor Elton sets himself to answer the question: 
Why was so keen and rare a spirit neglected so much in the 
English literature of his day, and for so long afterwards ? 
The answer seems to be that it was not because of his 
character, but because there was then no philosophic life in 
England, and he himself was “too original and prophetic” to 
be understood by his hosts. The poets paid more attention 
to him than the philosophers, but it was only “in the nine- 
teenth century that he took his commanding place in 
the perspective of modern thought.” Probably the most 
attractive of the articles is that on “Literary Fame,” for 
there is ever a charm in trying to find out something of 
the “human” element in the great poet. “The article we 
like least is the last, “ Living Irish Literature.” Professor 
Elton shows that he has watched the “revival” in its various 
phases; but when he appeals to Irishmen to write “ 

tradition bids them—tales, warsongs, epithailumies, satires!” 
few who know Celtic literature will concur with him in his 


as 


* Modern Studies, By Oliver Elton, London: Edward Arnold. [7s. 6d. net.] 








wish to revive satire. 
literature of Ireland ? 


Did it ever really exist in the Celtic 
Was it not mere vulgar abuse ? 





NOVELS. 





A SHEAF OF CORN.* 

THE list of novels standing to the credit of Mrs. Mann has 
already reached a score; but it is not as an industrious and 
prolific writer that she claims attention. What lends ber 
work peculiar interest is the fact that she combines with an 
easy and unaffected style of narration and a sane and 
humorous outlook on the world an unrelenting realism in the 
delineation of rustic life. 
or romance, nor is her attitude that of a pitiless researcher. 
In some of her books a tone of genial humour dominates the 
whole, and the reader rises from their perusal in a mood of 
cheerful optimism. But whenever she comes to close quarters 
with the East Anglian rustic the uncompromising realist 
stands without any undue insistence on 
repulsive details, exposes in all its ugliness the greed, the 
callousness, and the pagan materialism of the countryside. 
This alternation of the cheerful comedy and the squalor of 
country life is perhaps the distinguishing note of Mrs. Mann’s 
work. Both are treated with a singular self-effacement, which 
does not, however, amount to inhuman detachment. Mrs. Mann 
has few illusions; but she is far from being a thoroughgoing 
pessimist in her novels, where things are viewed in their true 
perspective. In this volume of short stories, however, the 
atmosphere is almost unintermittently sombre, and we feel the 
absence of that relief which so agreeably diversifies her work on 
a larger scale. This in itself lends a certain monotony to the 
book, and in some of the episodes it is difficult to acquit the 
author of the charge of going out of her way in search of 
dismal and gruesome incidents. The story of the two sisters 
who went for a trip to the seaside, and took lodgings ina 
house where an unburied corpse was lying, has little to 
recommend it beyond its discomfort. The pitifulness of the 
situation, the deceit of the wretched, harassed woman who, to 
avoid losing her lodgers, impersonated her dead sister, is 
hinted at rather than developed. Far better is the curious 
sketch of the worldly, fashionable woman driven by sheer 
force of circumstances to play the good Samaritan in spite of 
herself to the dowdy, unattractive, tedious clergyman’s wife 
Propinguity at certain great crises may create friendship 
between persons who are at all points poles apart, and the 
instance here chosen by Mrs. Mann is genuinely illuminating. 
But the episodes which deal with the fortunes of members of 
the upper social strata, clever and incisive though they are, 
fade into insignificance beside the remorseless candour of 
Mrs. Mann’s “Dulditch” studies. There we have the 
authentic note of first-hand observation. There verae voces tum 
demum pectore ab imo ejiciuntur et eripitur persona manet res. 
A Sheaf of Corn will not add to Mrs. Mann’s popularity, or 
enhance her reputation, for the reasons we have already given, 
to say nothing of a certain perfunctoriness in treatment. 
But the volume contains two or three sketches, notably 
“Dora of the Ringolets,” which exhibit in a concentrated 
form the most impressive qualities of 41 writer whose serious 
talent has not yet received due recognition. 


She does not proscribe sentiment 


revealed, and, 





Sheaves. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—It is not 
often that Mr. Benson can be accused of want of courage, but he 
must be conscious that in his present novel he sets a problem, 
and then runs away from its solution. To kill your heroine by a 
rapid decline so as to avoid a perplexing situation cannot be called 
a new device, and this is what Mr. Benson sees fit to do, thereby 
shirking the working out of his psychological problem,—the fate 
of the woman of over forty who marries a husband many years 
her junior. Another point in the book which strains his 
readers’ credulity unbearably must be noted. That his heroine 
should write a play to which all London flocks on its first night 
may be believed, and we are also quite ready to credit the immense 
success of the venture, but that a few chapters later we should be 
again escorted to the theatre to witness the triumphant début of 
the hero as a tenor is really toomuch. Two such geniuses require 
more than one novel to make them credible. It is always possible 
to read Mr. Benson’s work, but Sheaves is hardly up to his usual 
standard, though much may be forgiven him for the quiet humour 


* A Sheaf of Corn. By Mary E. Mann, London: Methuenaud Co. [6s.] 
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with which Canon Alington is described. Mrs. Owen, too, reminds 
us of the “ transcendental ladies” of Dickens, and the “ Galahad” 
series of songs is quite delightful. 

Dr. Smith of Queen Anne Street. By Arabella Kenealy. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.)—Miss Kenealy’s talent does not lie 
altogether in the region of short stories, and this collection, 
although fairly amusing, is not on a level with a book which she 
once published under the title “His Eligible Grace the Duke.” 
Still, some of the sketches are entertaining, while others have a 
touch of deeper interest. 

Reapasie Novers.—Caroline. By Clementina Black. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—A pleasant little story of the eighteenth century. 
—Craven Fortune. By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—This book is frankly melodramatic, but the adventures of 
the heroine are exciting, and the story is well put together. 
Jolonel Kate. By K. L. Montgomery. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—This is a story of “the Forty-five,” in which the working out 
«8 better than the plot. A White Man. By E. M. Royle and 
J. O. Faversham. (Harper and Brothers. 6Gs.)—A tale taken 
from a popular play.——Cambia Carty, and other Stories. By 
William Buckley. (Maunsel and Co., Dublin. 3s. 6d.)—Seven 
sketches of Irish life, of varying merit. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Noblesse Oblige. By Horace Plunkett. (Maunsel and Co., 
Dublin. 6d. net.)—This “ Irish Rendering” of a familiar maxim 
is an appeal to the Irish aristocracy, landed once, landless now 
through the operation of the Purchase Acts, to remain in the 
country, and to help it through the critical circumstances which 
are sure to occur. Sir Horace Plunkett makes this appeal in so 
temperate and reasonable a way, he shows so much common-sense 
and such knowledge of the problem with which he is dealing—in 
short, he is so much himself, so consistent with his own record 
of disinterested patriotism—that we leave it without further 
comment than an unqualified commendation to our readers. To 
comment on it might be to break in some way the harmony of the 
utterance. We all know how supremely difficult it is to keep the 
aequa mens in speaking of Irish affairs. Sir Horace Plunkett does 
it, and an outsider cannot do better than admire and be silent. 


Sir Walter Scott. By the Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P. 
(Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)—Here we have the speech made by 
Mr. Wyndham when, as president of “The Edinburgh Walter 
Scott Club,” he proposed at their fourteenth annual dinner “'The 
Memory of Sir Walter Scott.” To a reader it seems, what, doubt- 
less, it seemed to a hearer, exactly what it should be. There is 
a graceful apology for the fact that the speaker is a Briton from 
the South, and then he goes on to give an admirable apprecia- 
tion of the man—and never was an author whose manhood was 
more severely tested—and of the artist. Scott found the Classics 
at war with the Romantics and Realists, both of them laid 
open to attack by culpable excesses. “‘ His image of life is the 
‘ verissima, dulcissima imago,’ true, but not trite; sweet, but not 
false; wonderful, but not inhuman. He made an epoch in litera- 
ture by creating romantic-realism; by clothing actuality with 
atmosphere; by striking a richer chord from notes of human 
experience which till then had been sounded singly.” 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. By George Milligan, 
D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 12s.)—At first reading of the Acts 
one would expect to find a Christian Church at Berea rather 
than at Thessalonica. What the narrative really means, however, 
is that the Apostle’s mission to the Jews of the second city 
was a failure. The Gentile converts, on the other hand, were 
numerous, and the language of the two letters, when we come to 
examine it, accords with this view. Again and again we see that 
they were addressed to Gentiles. ‘he date of writing Dr. 
Milligan is inclined to put as 50-51 A.D., and the place of writing 
Corinth. Harnack is inclined to put them two years earlier. 
The whole chronology is in one sense doubtful; it is clear, how- 
ever, that we must allow a considerable interval between the 
founding of the Church and the sending of these letters. They 
are addressed to communities in which decided tendencies of 
conduct and belief had had time to develop. The authenticity 
and substantial integrity of the two documents may be 
regarded as practicaliy settled. What has to be said on 
this point, however, Dr. Milligan does not fail to give. The 


middle course of supposing that one genuine letter may be 
formed out of 1 by “obelizing” the difficult passages, and that 
2 is the work of Timothy and so has a certain Pauline character, 











is one of the theories which a certain class of divines is fond 
of inventing. It is sufficient to say that such things do not 
happen. Both letters are amply annotated, and the cruz of 
2 ii. 3-12 has had special attention paid to it. The general 
attitude of St. Paul to the Roman Empire makes it probable 
that rd «drexoy and 4 xaréywy refer to it. On the other hand, 
there is much that makes us think of the cult of the Emperors, 
This was practically the chief difficulty and danger of a Christian 
convert. He had to face it if he served in the Army or held any 
official position. This is a most careful contribution to the 
exegesis of the New ‘Testament. 








Cathedral Cities qf France. By Herbert Marshall, R.W.S., and 
Hester Marshall, (W. Heinemann. 16s. net.)\—We may say at 
once that Mr. Herbert Marshall's “ Sixty Illustrations in Colour” 
are very attractive, and show an aggregate of merit which saves 
the book from being a disappointment. It is not easy to choose 
from among them; we think, however, that “St. Lé,” with the 
Cathedral towers and the town rising up above the river fore. 
ground, Bayeux (“ From the Meadows” and “A Street Corner”), 
the “Rue de I’Horloge, Rouen,” “ Angouléme,” and “La Rochelle” 
are among the most pleasing. The title is somewhat too large, 
The authors, indeed, say that they “do not aim at covering all the 
Cathedral Cities of France”; but this is in a note inside the covers, 
which certainly say something different. Why not “Some 
Cathedral Cities of France”? Then we should not have been 
inclined to complain of gaps,—of Avignon, for instance, which one 
would have expected to appear in any book of the kind. Then, 
again, though there are some interesting and valuable details 
which belong in all strictness to the subject, there is not a little 
which might have been spared. If only two hundred and sixty- 
six somewhat loosely printed pages were all that could be given 
toa subject so large, everything not directly pertinent should 
have been excluded. The three pages given to the battle of 
Poitiers might have been otherwise utilised. What about “the 
commendation of the Prince by his father who had watched the 
fight from afar”? According to the historians, Edward III. was 
in London. Evidently the author is thinking of Cregy. 





Early Woodcut Initials. Selected and Annotated by Oscar 
Jennings, M.D. (Methuen and Co. 21s. net.)—Dr. Jennings has 
collected reproductions of more than thirteen hundred orna- 
mental letters belonging to the first century and a half of 
printing. Books have been ornamented ever since there were 
books, but our author’s special subject is the ornamentation in 
one particular form—initials—of printed books. First we have 
the block-books, with the great example of the Mayence Psalter 
(1457), giving two hundred and eighty-eight capitals in two 
colours with the “ B” (“beatus” of Psalmi.) This was a close 
imitation of manuscript ; indeed, as our author remarks, to an 
observer of the time, unacquainted with the fact of a new inven- 
tion, it would have seemed a marvellously finished piece of 
handwriting. Various questions connected with this great work 
are discussed. In succeeding chapters the centres of the print- 
ing art are successively treated, beginning with Augsburg. 
Ulm and Nuremberg, Basle and Ziirich, &c , follow. Six chapters 
are given to Germany, two to Italy, three to France, one to Spain, 
and one to Holland. The account of English initials is not 
flattering to British pride. Almost all that show any merit were 
borrowed from foreign originals. The native product was often 
“incredibly bad.” The “ English initials” number fourteen only. 
Only an expert can properly appreciate the taste and industry 
which Dr. Jennings has shown in making this selection. 

The Municipal Year-Book. Edited by Robert Donald. (E. Lloyd. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This volume contains a mass of useful information 
ranged under the headings, (1) Municipal Corporations and 
Boroughs, (2) Urban District Councils, (3) Kural District 
Councils, and some minor matters. Similar information is given 
for Scotland and Ireland. Then follows an account of various 
municipal undertakings, such as water, gas, electricity, tramways, 
cemeteries, &c. The table of comparative rating is as interesting 
as usual. The two Hams retain their sinister pre-eminence, 
East 9s. 8d., and West 9s. 7d.; Norwich, which used, we think, to 
head the list, falls into the third place with 9s. 5d.; Halifax and 
Wolverhampton show 93. 2d.; Brighouse, Rotherham, and 
Wigan 9s. Oxford stands lowest on the list with 4s. 8d. 
Lancaster (once lowest) shows 4s. 10d.; then follow Bourne- 
mouth, 5s.; Southport, 5s. 3d.; Darlington and Tunbridge Wells, 
5s. 8d.; Eastbourne, 5s. 10}d.; Bath, 5s. 11d.; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
5s.114d. No others show a lower figure than 6s. We miss the name 
of Birmingham from this list. Elsewhere we find that the rateable 
value of this city is nearly three millions and that the water-supply 
has cost six. “The City Council has extended its operations over 
almost every department of municipal life.” What has been the 
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result? Oxford shows a population of 49,413 and a rateable value 


of £398,127, or about £7 10s. per head; Cambridge, 38,370 and 
£268,182, a little over £7. West Ham gives an average of a little 
over £4; Bournemouth almost doubles this; Bromley (Kent) 
shows more than £9. 


Professor A. L. Hickmann’s Geographical-Statistic Universal 
Pocket Atlas. (Nilsson and Co. 5s. net.)—After some prefatory 
observations on the solar system and various terrestrial and 
anthropological phenomena, have sixty-three maps, first 
dealing with cosmical facts, then with distribution of races, 
language, Xc., giving separate countries with statistical 
information of various kinds. Population, 
strength of armies and navies, mileage of railways, totals of 
harvests, production of beverages, 
with. Certainly a most handy 
crowded with useful information. 


we 


and then 
revenue, commerce, 


are among the matters dealt 
volume, easily portable, and 





Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. (Dean and 
Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—An alphabetical list of the Members of the 
House of Commons, with biographical notes, occupies a hundred 
and sixty pages. Then comes an account of the counties, divisions, 
boroughs, &c., returning Members to Parliament, filling a 
hundred and ten pages. (We see that the new Solicitor-General 
has the great recommendation of a safe seat. He sits for Mid- 
Glamorgan, and obtained a majority of 4,813 in 1900, was 
returned unopposed in 1906, both at the General Election and at a 
by-election on October 8th. He has since been returned unopposed 
on his appointment to his new office.) ‘“‘ Peers and Peeresses,’ 
and “The Privy Council” follow. Finally, we have “The Judicial 
Bench” at home and in the Colonies. Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion (Whittaker and Co., 3s. 6d. net) gives all Parlia- 
mentary particulars, electoral and personal. There are, we see, 
eight “Peers who are minors,” the youngest of whom, the 
Marquis of Donegall, has yet sixteen years of minority ; the eldest, 
the Earl of Macclesfield and Lord Vernon, come of age next year. 


&e., 





The Practice and Theory of Navigation. By the Earl of Dun- 
raven. 3 vols. (Macmillan and Co. Vols. I. and IL., 17s. net; 
Vol. IIL, 8s. 6d. net.)—This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
work first published (in two volumes) in 1900. We cannot do 
better than quote from the preface a description of the contents 
of the book as it is now constituted :—* The first volume contains 
Arithmetic, Logarithms, Instruments used in Chart and Compass 
work, Terrestrial Definitions, the Sailings, a Day’s Work, the Us« 
of the Compass and Charts, Magnetism, the Causes of and Com- 
pensation for Deviation, and the Law of Storms. The second 
volume gives an explanation of the Terms and Instruments used 
in Nautical Astronomy, and treats of problems that must be 
worked in order to obtain a Master’s Certificate. The third 
volume deals with all the problems and other subjects, knowledge 
of which is necessary to obtain an Extra Master’s Certificate.” 
Lord Dunraven, we should say, himself holds the Extra Master’s 
Certificate. 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 270.) 
LIBERTY AND CO PANELLING 


FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 


in Tudor PAPE i, NG 
JACOBEAN d. per square an 

ed ae DECORATING 
Book of Designs Free 


GEORGIAN DETAILED 
OAK PAN 


Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 
OSLER. 


DESIGNS FREE COSTS FREE 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


SOLID ELLING 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
H AMP TON S. 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuabie advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen's Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Company exten] to the following, among other 
branches of 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 

Personal Accident and Discase. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burgiary and Theft. 

Pilate Glass. 

Fidclity Guarantee. 

Annuitics. 

Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 


The apenas of the 


surance :— 


The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the lusured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Otfices or Ageuts, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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ASSURANCE. 


LOW EXPENSES. 


INSTITUTION. 


17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreer, E.C, WEST END: 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


ACC 1 DE N T Ss 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,400,995. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ROYAL 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD, 











INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LTD. Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 


” MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 
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PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_-——— 


Anderson (J. H.), The Austro-Prussian War in Bohemia, 1866,..(Rees) net 3/6 
Armbruster (C. H.), Initia Amharica; Part I., Grammar, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Beale (A. M. A.), English-Spanish and Spanish-English Dictionary, 12mo 













8S. Appleton) net 4/6 

Berg (E. J.), Electrical Energy, 8V0  .......::ssseeeesees ..(Spon) net 10/6 
Boyd (M. 8.), Her Besetting Virtue, cr 8vo. pamepaiennaey .. (Hodder & ‘Stou: ghton) 6/0 
Castle (A. and E. ), The Flower o’ the Orange, and other Stories (Methuen) 6/0 
Chesney (W.) The Romance of a Queen, cr 8V0..........+. (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Crozier (A. O.), The Magnet, cr 8vo isi 6/0 
Deakin (D.), The Young Columbine, cr 8. 6/0 
Ellis (H.), The Soul of Spain, 8vo ...... awe 7/6 
Gallon (T ), Tinman, cr 8vo ..... ‘ (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Galsworthy (J.), The Island Pharisees 8, CY 8VO......... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Goodrich (C. L.), The First Book of Farming, cr 8vo. ...(Constable) net 4/6 


..(Longmans) net 10/6 





Grafton (oe C.), A Catholic Atlas roy 8vo... 



























Griffis (W. E. ), The Japanese Nation in Evolution, ¢ 7 ..(Harrap) 6/0 
Haig (T. W.), Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, roy BVO. (Rees) net 3/6 
Hardy (T.), The Dynasts, Part LIT., CF 8V0 .......0...ceeeeeeeeee (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Harris (M. C.), The Tents of Wickedness. cr Sv0 ..............+ (S. Appleton) 6/0 
Henton (G. M.) and Holmes ors R. B.), Windsor Painted and Described, 
a 20 c0cese coccese conecescscosececesecesones tne ees sovenesences (Black) net 7/6 
Huey (E. B.). The P: ho -edagogy of Readi ng (Macwills in) net 6/0 
Hyamson (A. M.), History of ‘the Jews in England (Chatto & Windus) net 4/6 
Lea (H. C.), The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Lilley (A. L.), Modernism, CF 8¥0....0.. 000002 ccesceeccecce corcssccsees (I. Pitman) net 6/0 
London (J.), Love of Life, and other Stories, cr 8V0......... ..s.se00+ (Everett) 6/0 
Lowndes (W. B.), The Pulse of Life, er 8vo.......... .(Heinemann) 6/0 
Macdonald (Roderick), by his Wife, Cr 8VO .......ccccessee cesses ceeeees (R. Culley) 3/6 
Maclaurin (R. C.), The Theory of Light, Part I. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Meade (L. 'T.), Sarah’s Mother, cr Svo............ pepeesas (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Melton Monologue (A), by ‘* Diana Crossways,” cr 8vo..... (Alston Rivers) 3/6 
Men of America, edited by J. W. Leonard, 4to....... (Stevens & Brown) net 42/0 
Moffett (C.), A King in Rags, cr 8V0 20... ..cccce ces ceecescesesee sevens (S. Appleton) 6/0 
Moore (M.), Mirth in Heaven, cr 8vo .. sensual (Drane) 6/0 
Ogilvie (W. H.). My Life in the Open, cx (Unwin) net 5/0 
Cy TS Tie 6 ac OT DOW cacoccccitencccnstncniic seneveccctinng~eenapand (Simpkin) net 50 
Pigou (F.). The Acts of the Holy Ghost, 6/0 





.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
. «+e. (Sonnenschein) net 10/6 

.....(Gay & Bird) 3/6 
: “(Ma 1cmillan) each net 5/0 
CO scccoccccccee — net 10/0 


Pillsbury (W. B.), Attention, 8vo - 
Pitfield (A.), Princess of the Sandhills, cr 8vo . 
Practical P hysic s, by Various Authors, 2 vols. : 
Preleoker (J.), Heroes and Heroines of Russia, 4 












Queux (W. Le), The Pauper of Park Lane, cr 8vo... .(Cassell) 6/0 
Reeth (A.), Legions of the Dawn, cr Svo... . (Unwin) 6/0 
Renwick (R.), Glasgow Memoriais, 4to (Ms acLehose) net 21/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), St. David of the Dust, cr 8vo ........ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Modes (H..), Bwest Lille, CE BVO ..cceve covecec cesses corccccescescsssese (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Richards (L.), Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire, 8vo 


(Probsthain) net 20/0 





















Richardson (E.), Artist Songs, 12mo.. seseeseeeeee( Unwin) net 3/6 
Shackleton (R. and E.), The Quest of the Antic que, “Svo... .(J. Milne) net 10/6 
Smith (A. L.), Frederic W. Maitland, Svo ....... .». (Clarex ndon Press) net 2/6 
Stewart (B.), The Land of the Maple Leaf, er BVO --ca.. (Routledge) 6/0 
Taylor (I. A.), a 3 Jane Grey an her Times, 8vo . ‘(Hutchinsou) net 16/0 
Tempany (G. H.), A Comedy of Moods, cr 8V0  .....2escceeeeseeeceees (Constable) 6/0 
Temple (A. G.), Modern Spanish Painting, 4to ... Fairbairns) net 105/0 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (The), 8V0 ...........00 000000 (Black) net 15/0 
Thompson (A. P.), Instruction in Cookery, cr 8vo (Methuen) 2/6 
Thomsen (J. Me The PUROOROIINEET, GP DI ooccnte cxscenscocesccessesesss Longmans) 9/0 
Thorburn (8S. 8.), India’s Saint and the Viceroy, er 8vo......(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Waddell (J.), The Arithmetic of Chemistry, l2mo ..... (Maemillan) net 4/0 
Waight (J. F.), King of the Barons, cr 8vo. ncuenacnocinnsuapiamisicanh (Sisley) 60 
Warden (G.), The Crime in the Alps, er 8vo... (PF. V. White) 6/0 
Watson (H. B. M.), A Poppy Show, cr 8vo.... (Methuen) 6/0 
Wells (H. G.), New Worlds for Old, er 8vo.. (Constable) 6/0 


.(Putnam) net 40 
..(Greening) 6/0 


Wood (H. A. W.), Money Hunger, er 8vo .. 
Wynne a. ), at Erin Reme mber, er 8vo 


HOUSES, 








FoR SALE AND TO LET. 


| \ieahaieaes TE ISTATE FOR SALE. 


Small Tea Estate, Gavedihen 7,000 feet, 

NILGIRI HILLS, 8. INDIA, near Ootac amund, 
giving good returns, with reserve land. Camphor grows well ; also a profitable 
opening for dairy-farming and stock. Big-game shooting and hunting; 
situated within district drawn thrice weekly by Hunt from Ootacamuna, 
while seat of Government (six months). Good investment in lovely climate 
for residential proprietor, retiring official, delicate person, &. Moderate 
price.—Particulars from “* PROPRIETOR,” Box 225, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London, W.( 


GcHOOLS —— sto. 
eoaching connection. 


(a) SOUTH SEASIDE.—SMALL GOOD-CLASS BOYS’ PREP., with 
£900, Fine premises, handsome detac! 


Can be bought together or separately. Receipts nearly 
ed schoolroom, Low rental, 
(b) N. WALES.—HIGH-CLASS BOYS’ PREP. 11 Boarders, 4 Day. 
Beautiful premises, cricket-ground, &c. Suit manu wishing to remove or with 
Northern connection. 
Other Properties for Sale. 


ae 





Messrs. NESDES, Tutorial Ageuts, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
ro LET, FURN {ISHED, for several months, at a nominal 
rent to a suitable tenant, Good HOUSE, close to Lancaster Gate ‘Tube, 
Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park. 3 large reception, 9 bedrooms, excellent 


rd 


offices; gas; no bathroom.—Box 227, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 


O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, Picture sque 
OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE with Gardens facing Village Green; 30 
miles from London, 6 minutes from station. Two reception-rooms, hall, 
6 bedrooms, and offices. Apply THOMAS GREG, Coles Park, Bunting sford, 











Herts. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual salary of £350, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
appheations with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, 


May 2nd, 1908, 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B. A., 
7th February, 1908. Regi 
ENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS R EQU TR ED 
for large Public Day School. University Degree or equivaient qui ‘lat tica- 

tions. with experience or training, essential. Non-res. £120 or more. } 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, G Holles 
Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 


strar. 











OUNTY OF LONDOY, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the Chelsea Secondary School for Girls, Hor. 
tensia Road, Chelsea, in which will be incorporated the Secondary Girls’ 
School of the South-Western Polytechnic. The School will open ‘in Sep- 
tember, 1908, when there will probably be over 300 Girls. 

The sal: ary attaching to the post will commence at £400 a year, and will rise 
by annual increments of £20 to a maximum of £600 a year. 

Applications should be made on the Oificial Form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, L.C.C, Edy 
cation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 16th Me. reh, 1908, accompanied by copies of 
three testimonials of recent date. 

If a written application is made for a‘Form, it must be marked outside 
“Application for Form for Appointment, Head-Mistress, Secondary School,” 
and must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are given in 
the London County Council Gazette, which is published weekly and can be 
obtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son. 2 and 
4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S. W. price, including postage, lid. an 
issue, or for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Otien, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
5th February, 1908. 


a ie i de Oo F LONDO YW, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the following post :—MISTRESS of METHOD at the Clapham Day Training 
awe for Women, to commence work at Easter, 1903, or as soon as possible 
atter. 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £180 a year, and rise, 
subject to satisfactory service, S annual increments of £10 toa maximum of 
£250 a year. 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, L.C.C 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be 
returaed not later than ul a.m. on Monday, 9th March, 1908, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “‘ Mistress of Method,” 
and a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 





Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are given in the 
London County Council Gazette, which is publishel weekly, aud can be obtained 
from the Council's publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, l4d. an issue, or 
for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d, 

L. GOMME, 


G. 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education oe es, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Sth Februn ry, 1908, 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 


OLIHULL ,AMMAR SCHOOL, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this Schoo! will become VACANT at Easter, 

The Head-Master, who must be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, will receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and in addition a 
Capitation Grant of £2 per Boy. There are at present 130 Boys in the School, 
of whom 40 are Boarders. 

The Head-Master’s residence, which is free of rent, rates, and taxes, will 
accommodate 50 Boarders. There is a further allowance of £180 a year to 
meet the expenses of gas, coal, water, & 

Ihe Assistant-Masters are paid by the Governors. 

Applications and fifteen copies of recent testimonials must be forwarded to 
me on or before February 29th, 1908, 

A. STAINTON, Solihull, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


TALLASEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The GOVERNING BODY of the above School are about to proceed to 
the appointment of a HEAD-MISTRESS, to take up her duties, if possible, 
on the expiration of the current term, or at the latest in September next. 
Every candidate must be a Graduate, or qualified by examination to be a 
Graduate, of some University in Great Britain or Ireland. The salary attaching 
to the post is £20C per annum fixed stipend, with £1 Capitation Fee on all 
Pupils, excepting those in the Kindergarten, in respect of which the Capitation 
Fee The present number of Scholars is 192; new and considerably 
~l premises are now in course of erection. 

‘ations, own copies ot three recent testimonials, 


March 15th ne ae = 
Mr. F. 





s 10s. 








to be sent before 


W. M. WILSON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


RSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
DEMONSTRATOR IN BOTANY. 


The Council are about to appoint a Demonstrator in Botany. Salary £150 
per GRRE. 

A} pl lications should be made to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than February 22nd, 1908. 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
a" NIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY. 
The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Geography. Applications 
to be sent in by the 14th Maren, 1903. tes particulars may be obtained 
from - M. GIBBONS, Registrar 


Rox AL NAVAL CG RR TS DARTMOUTH. 


8 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
a E UNIVE 


APPOINTMENT OF 





A VACANCY will occur at Easter for an ASSISTANT-MASTER whose 
chief subject is History. Some experience of teaching is very desirable, but 
not essential. Commencing salary will not be less than £275 per aunut » 
toge the r with deferred pay of £80 per ax num. -Application is to be made 


HEAD-MASTER will be RE QUIRED next Term : for 
ft the HEATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HALIFAX, Salary £450, with 
house.—Applications, with not more than three (recent) testimonials, to be 
sent not later than March 3rd, 1908, to Mr. N. B. SPENSER, Chartered 
Accountant, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 


ADDINGTON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, Elgin Avenue, London, W.—WANTED, after Easter, 

a MATHEMATICAL MIST RESS. Honours Degree or equivalent essential. 
Salary, £110-£120.—Apply to HE AD-MISTRESS. 


( 1 ENYLEWOMAN DESIRES SECR ET. ARIAL WORK. 

Experience] writing, translating, research, indexing. Linzuist, 
Excellent credentials.—Address, * PACHMARHI,” Box 220, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











the HEAD-MASTER, from whom particulars can be obtained. 





travelled. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AIGBURTH VALE. 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 





APPOINTMENT OF 





The Liverpool Education Committee invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of Heal-Mistress of the Aigburth Vale Secondary School for Girls, a 
new School in course of erection, which will be opened for the reception of 
pupils in September next. 

The Head-Mistress must have had experience in the work of Secondary 
Schools. The salary has been fixed at £400 a year. 

Application must ‘be made on or before February 18th, 1908, on forms which, 
together with full information as to the appointment, may be obtained on 


application to the undersigned. 
JAMES LEGGE 


Education Office, 
14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. gieester of Education, 


23rd January, 19u8. 
The Governors invite applications for the Head-Mastership of the above 


IRKSWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
School. to be conducted as a Co-educational School for Boys and Girls, which 


DERBYSHIRE, 
)F HEAD- MASTER. 
will be vacant in July. 
Candidates must be between 28 


the United Kingdom. 

Salary £150 per annum, with House adapted for Boarders, and Capitation 
Grant. 

There is a small Pupil-Teachers’ Centre attached to the School. 

Canvassing prohibited, and will disqualify. 

Particulars may be obtained by letter to the undersigned, to whom candi- 
their applications, with copies of not more than 
on or before 


G. 





APP OINTMENT | OF 





and 45, and Graduates of some University in 


dates are requested to send in 
three testimonials of recent date, marked “‘ Head-Mastership,” 


25th March, 1903, 
ARTHUR J. MARSDEN, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


—KYNOCH, Limited, 
: their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Market Place, Wirl ksworth. 


mo ‘PARENTS and G 
have VACANCIES in 







UARDIANS 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWN iE HOU SE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Calon al [ripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 


GIRLS’ 











Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

7 OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
. Clifton, Bristol.—Pr ages Miss MEDINA 8. GRIFFITHS, assisted 


by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for University 
E xe caminati ons undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application, 

{ROWBOROUG H, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ou 
good education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVJLL GREEN, L.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


H's GHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss ME TC ALF! FE and Miss WALLIS. 





LENT TERM COMMENCED JAN, 22nd 


+. WILSON WISHES to a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examiuation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A 

For Pros; pone apply to the SECRETARY, i L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
&t. Andrews, N.B 


and ENDS APRIL 15th, 
RECOMMEND 





MYHE DOW NS SCHOOL, SEAFORD SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBLNSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual deve lopment. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, Refers neces the Blast er of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holle way Colleges, and others, 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 


( SHIRE.—Principals : 
Highest references, 


BACH.—Thorough education iv bracing moorland air. 
Oe JAFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENT! sEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical training. FRENCU AICHI it SYSPEM Ok FORCING, 
taught by Frenchman Garde snter Fruit Preserving, 


trpe i 28 
Princ ipals: LILY HU GHE S- JONES > Many PEL RS. FE R U.S, lst cl. certii- 


cates. See Prosvectus. - 
ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 


ono 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, 


BITON HILL.—Principals: Lis SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. ‘The HALF- TERM BEGINS rUESDAY, March 3rd. 

WT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 


ulitied Staif of resident 


i by a fully q 
Special attention 


and visiting Prof 
and Painting. 
Lawns, Cricket Vield, and Gymnasium, 


olouies 


re), aud Miss POTTER, 
I and Foreign Mistresses 
gi iven to Modern Languages, Music, 
near the Downs. ‘Te nnis and Croquet 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and 


{URREY HILLS. 
S 


Coll 
tlish 





assiste 


rs. 





the C 





GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 

| ADY BEAU MONT Strongly Recommends a HOME, 

A with every educationa vautage, for DELICATE or BACKWARD 
oe Poultry-farming aud domestic economy taught. Ladies received as 

ultry Papi rP y il outdoor country hie V 
awe BEAUMO..T. + stun, Leicester; Miss ALLSUPY, Hill Yarm 


Bungal »w, Botie”, Haunts. 
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7 M o N I C A’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &e. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





: Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
rospectus on application. 





QOUTHPORT “PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F-.B.G.S. (late Director Live nasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O Sectanto. train Edueated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
nies with qualities teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a s ecial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Ge umes. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. aud Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are twained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

ol ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &ec. 
HYSICAL TRAINING SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 each, for 
competition among studeuts (beginners) {joining the VARDON PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE for Ladies at once. Students are trained for certificates 
of recognised incorporated examining bodies—not for private diplomas and 
medals.—W rite, The PRINCIPAL, 30 Castle St. East, Oxford Circus, London. 
WYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion conce rning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, , JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring, French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training + oe Terms for 
Muinist« rs’ Daughters.—For "Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE f for TRAINING 
. LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester,— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees van 
suitable students in special cases, 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


{OLKEST( )NE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. 


London Professors. 
aK facilities for Study of Language 8, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.- 


Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
(eaees SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 


M.A, (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


T= E HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA.—Principal, Miss 
NASH. FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Small and Select. 
Over 50 years’ standing. Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to 
join for Special Subjects only. Importance attached to Languages, Music, 
and Painting. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and 
games; bathing.—Prospectus on application. References given and required. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIR ~N COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Audrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special 
care of such children during the holidays. 


arrangements can be made for the 

The School and the Boarding- 

houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 

Playgrounds, ool Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 

combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 

training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodve, St Andrews, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BOYS’ 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
upeted for on June 30th and July Ist and 2nc. An 
E XAMINATION will be held on April 8th at 
RY. 


pi 
FIVE 

June lith, 1 

ORDINARY 


1908, will be cx 


ENTRAN( E 





1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETA 
K AS TB “OU RN E COLLEG XK. 
1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 


Special 





Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, _ 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. St -HOL ARSHIPS, MARCit 17 
Bs: ADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
» Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Sixhibi- 
50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
yuiueas per annum, will be competed for in June-July ue ct, 
The Examination will be int 


vo parts 

eparat s of Candidates on June 2%ridt and 24th. 
lected ( ‘ t Bradford « ly Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
iS and 15 ou & ie mber %7th, 1908, 


Apply to the WARDEN, 


Candi- 





(1) At Pr 
(2) Cf se 


dutes must be belween 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITLZENSHIP COURSE, 
ineluding Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Politica! Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and fall particulars with reyard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 





take place at Uppingham on the Slst March, Ist and 2nd April, 1908, 
for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per aun. ; 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertainel 
free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1908.—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire. — 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, aud atfords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &¢.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCILOUL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply te HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
tities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Heail-Master, C. W. A'TKINSON, M.A. Cantab. _ 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually iu March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 




















LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODEKN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 


Ten or more open to competition, 
for Army candidates.— 
or SECRETARY, ‘The 


MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908. 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarshi 
Particulars and Conditious from HEAD-MASTE 
College, Clifton. Bristol. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS,. Valuable Exiibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


XY CHOLARSHIP—£50—LITTLE BO 











BOYS. 
THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY. 

Cc. C. LEMPRIERS, Hea’d-Master. 

EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Healthiest climate in 

England.—Mr. H. E. RUSSELL, B.A.(Honours) T.C.D., OPENS in 

MAY a HIGH-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOL (Preparatory). Near sea at 

S. Columb, Porth. Former pupils have taken Ist place I.C.S., lst R.E., &c., 
&c. Limited numbers.—Applications to Thornton House, Redruth. 


ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


Examination begins on March 17th for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 6 HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
Apply Kev. HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ING WILLIAMS COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
Open Entrance Scholarships, two of £50 each, and two (Natural 


Science) of 210 each. Examination in Liverpool April 30th and May Ist. 1908, 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities. Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian 




















Police. New Science Schools, and Engineering Department. List of Honours, 
&c., from the SECRETARY. 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination, 


9th, 10th, 1lth June. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £80 p.a., 
two of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling to 
exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition, 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridye. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds ; 

cricket & hockey. Parochial DebatingSociety. French & German, University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 

H E R B R E CHOOL— 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 

uuder 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 

tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 




















joys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Snerborne. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths | 
Traivod on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Curpeutrz, 2’ **- g. aud Shocting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 





—__. 


O-EDUCATION. 
ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
BALDOCK, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
has been Opened for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Parixcipat—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND 
(Author of “‘ Boyhood,” ‘‘ Through Boyhood to Manhood,” &c.) 
Heap-Master—Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND. 


“A Natural Education” and *‘ For Our Daughters,” Lectures given by 
Mrs. Richmond on the Co-Education of Boys and Girls, may be had from 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Ltd., 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 34, 
each ; single copy, 4d. post-free. 








FOREIGN. 


ADY SMITH (Treliske, Truro) highly RECOMMENDS 
4 PENSION in LAUSANNE, attended by her daughter ; excellent home. 
good education; good music. £50 a year. 


JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
. RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only Frouch 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Puris, near the Bois. Concerts aud Gulleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blauche, Paris. 
Oy LET CAUDE CUTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Vlusses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe, 
| plEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD, 
4 Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 


Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received,— 











at Wren’s. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
; FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
Luglish, German, and French Resident Goveruesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays coe very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérizuy, 
\ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL. 
BEN.—Edueational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards, 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN. 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers, 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON, 








OLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—Higb-Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages, 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
Loudon. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
38 Bolton Gardens, 8.W. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


—_—_—_ 


aU cA Tie F. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, TURING, and CO., 


who or more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


_— in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


|: oe ORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 

pages), published by Messrs. TROMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

ull particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 

establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 


r 


Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee » eer ae by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Associution of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Adiress : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., 2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdavs until 3 p.m. 


yg ts for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every information, 

supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Piease state 

preferred. and approximate school fees desired.—UNIVE 

AGENCY. 122 ent Street, W. Established 1858. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requiroments should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenne. W.C. 


NO INVALIDS.— A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS iu London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, Xc., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphie 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrar1), 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


O SECURE FRIENDS A} AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Howe Teaching, &e., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


TATIONAL ORPHAN “HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland, DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited, Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S. W.—Address: The SECRETARY, av the Orphanage. 


~“Y BOURNEMOUTH | HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
A Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. 

ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVUN.— 
| BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Wiuter resort. 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North, —Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 




















REFINED and COMFORTABLE HOME OFFERED 

to LADIES with Gentlewomen in N.W. London, in large, bright 

house with garden. Close to Churches, motor omnibuses, and 5 minutes from 

Tube. For permanency preferred. Terms from £2 2s.a week. Highest refs. 
—W rite, Box 229, ‘The ) Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Str and, London, W.C. 


PILE PSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A ew 

J Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutlemen suffering froin Epilepsy. 
Experience: Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpox ol. 


r{\HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL. 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Terms—From 30s. to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
T E 


Pembridge Square, London, W. ne Wiel Sa 
n’\Y PEWRITING WAN D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No mauifolding. 
wc 


—Miss NICHOLSON, 18 Llovd L Sqn ure, Te »ndon, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuitie 8 PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQU 'TABL E REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster MY lace, Waterloo Bri Strand, 

stalblished 1835. Ca 


ity al (Pai al up) £n 00,000, 
ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 


JRISH. —Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6 1b., 2s.; 91b., 2s. 6d.; 11 ]b.,3s.; 141b., 64,; 21lb., 5s. Carriage 
aid Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 

Pall particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 

COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 


| gt tee POCKET MONEY.—Gold ‘Jewellery, Jew vels, 
‘4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Fals» Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3(., 4s. 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE. The February 

Supplementary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainlers. NEW BOOKS 
at BARGAIN PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE, Every 
class of reader will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. 
The Complete Annual Catalogue can also be had. Books posted to all parts 
of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J. GLAISUER, Remainder 
and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


Bowls, &c.— Apply 



































4 


3s. 








| OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; 
Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, last edit., 42s., for 


28s. 6d.; Lady Dilke’ s Frenc h Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Ce ntury, 
28s., for l4s.; Bennett’s How to Become an Author, 5s., for 2s.; Meupes’ 
Whistler, 42s., for 12s. 6d.; Harmsworth Ency., 8 vols., Educator, 8 vols., 30s. 
each ; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 64.; Woman of No Importance, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 
Sport, Nat. History, Science, First Edits., Court Memoirs, Occult Works, 
Shakespeariana, Rare Books. Please stute wants —BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
‘ARGONAUT’ CR''TSES, 

DAYS. MARSEILLES, ATHENS 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ¥ALESTINE, EGYPT, 


NAPLES, and MARSEILLES. Leaving March llth, 
returning April 13th. 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PALERMO, TUNIS, 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, and 
DOVER. May 6th to May 25th. 


The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
R.%-8-2. = THE ROYAL MAIL 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 








£9G S34 


£14 l4s,—16 DAYS. 





SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 


THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 
classical authors in the Man. They were not far wrong, 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it can 
be strictly confined There are present in many post- 
climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodily 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to un- 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis- 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly- 
developed constipation of the bowels and with a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food.’—Zhe 
Hygiene of Mind—T. S. Clouston. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 


* Accuse not Nature, Sho has done 
her part, do thou thine.’—Milton. 


‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’—Sir 
W. TEMPLE. 


CAUTION. 


Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 








SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, §8.E. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
References: Bankers, Barclays. 
Established more than Half-a-Ceutury. 


& DAWS 





S, Goldsmiths, 5 London Street, Norwich. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGH 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFrrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. eaeh net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ** on Sale” to Schools. Beturns 
an:l Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues cratis. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 
- THE OLDEST AND BEST. bi 


ADAMS’S cia Conleation bn pessmnssendang 608 
use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
WINTER IN PORTUGAL 


MONT ESTORIL, Tue PorruGvurse Riviera. 
Last week's average mean temperature, 517 deg. 
OR MADEIRA. 
13 to 27 DAYS. £12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 

First-Class Throughout. Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses, 
K.M.S. JE O \1B (3,100 tons) . L'pool, 19th Feb. London, 2lst Feb. 
R.M.S. AN. O TY (6,400 tons, tw.-ser.) ... L’pool, 29th Feb. London, 2nd Mar, 
BOOTH LINE, 1! Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool, 


ALLEN 








Fahr. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, aud frev {rom dangerous 

erms. These Foods safeguard children trom DViuarrh@a aad Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CrentTral 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpos. Codes: Umicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player’s Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacee of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. Sd. per 3-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


5d. per oz. 
443d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67,000,000. 








es 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A 
LIFTED 
VEIL 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
iI. G STEVENSON 


Large crown Svo, cloth boards, with Four Illustrations 
on Art Paper. Price 6s. 


This remarkable novel is largely 
a study of the relations between 
Church and Dissent in a country 
district of England. Apart from 
the attractiveness of its narrative, 
no one interested in the Education 
Question can afford to overlook it. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, 
And of all Booksellers. 


E.C, 





THE GEORGE MEREDITH 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 


All admirers of the great Novelist 
should read the Monograph 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
An Essay towards Appreciation by 
WALTER JERROLD 
In the English Writers of To-day Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with a Portrait of George Meredith, 





London: GREENING & CO., Ltd.; and all Booksellers. 


1 0OKS.—We offer Who's Who, 1907, 4s. 6d. (pub. lls. net). 
Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 voils., £13 13s.; London 
Directory, 1907, 12s. 6d., cost 32s. ; Lear's Book of Nonsense, 2s. 6d. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporting 

books, and first editions. —HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 











A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


Per Dozen. 


Bots. §-Bots. 


Fine 
carriage paid, 


INISH 
ST. ESTEPHE paid. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine St., 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 


To be obtai 


Liverpool. 


Manchester. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


[INNES SMITH & CO, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


ned also fro 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., | 


| Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


The History of Assam 


By E. A. GAIT, ICS. 
With Photogravure Plates and a Map. 


Contents :—Prehistoric and Traditional Rulers, 
Seventh to the Twelfth Centuries. Thirteenth to 
Fifteenth Centuries (excluding Ahom History), 
The Koch Kings. The Rise of the Ahom Kingdom. 





The Muhammadan Wars. The Climacteric of 
Ahom Rule. The Decay and Fall of the Ahom 
Kingdom. The Ahom System of Gove rnment, 
The Kacharis. The Jaintia Kings. Mani 
Sylhet. The Burmese War. Consoli 

British Rule. Relations with Frontie 








Recent Times. Growth of Tea Industry. 
43s. : . 


per doz., 





W. TH: ACKER & CoO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C. E.C, 


High-Class Furniture at 
Cash Prices with Pay- 
|; ment by Instalments. . 


By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 


ISLA. 





carriage 


i— 





with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, | (even in small quantities) can be Selected 
» Eg hy ye aap de Phe and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 66 K = BOOTS from leading West End Firms with the 
tidevce m submitting it to those - sell Cl tall W advantages of the ‘Three Years’ Hire- 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, a 4 os page ong = fon fy wee Purchase Sy stem. 
d >, ¢ J here w no kK” B —_ 
Ta iene ee ee yall = high ees ul obtain _ Write or call for Prospectus. 


and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


ba K” 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


SHOES. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
19 LOMBARD STREET, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 
Chairman—Major-Gen. Male-Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


————EEEE 


LONDON, E,C 





Total Assets exceed.........+-.0:.0: +07 ,000,000 Cheques and ene Orders nail to 
WINE AND SPIRIT MEKCHANTS, LIMITED, Cate ie oe at shyt, 000,000 JouN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. WORKMEN’S OM PEON. payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 





BUBGLARY, &c,| Strand, to JOHN BAKER, YU 1 Wellington-s. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
Published To-Day. 


NEW ZEALAND 
REVISITED. 


Recollections of the Days of My Youth. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
With 16 Illustrations, 





What lends particular interest to this book is the contrast 
between the New Zealand of the early “ sixties” and that of a 
year ago, when Sir John again visited this Colony. 


MODERNISM 


A Record and Review. 
By the Rev. A. LESLIE LILLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Paddington. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


With Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. Father G. TYRRELL. 





During the few years in which the Modernist movement has 
been in progress Mr. Lilley has carefully watched its various 
phases, and reported on them in the Guardian, the Common- 
wealth, and other journals and periodicals. Moreover, 
been in close personal touck with prominent Modernists, and is 
therefore in a position to present a trustworthy version of 
the facts. 


he has 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
No. 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 


London: 


See BLACKWOODS’ MAGAZINE 
For February. 


FOOL GUNNERY IN THE NAVY. 


By ST. BARBARA. 








This article has attracted a great deal 


of attention, and ought to be read 


by 
all who are interested in the welfare 


of the country. 


A New Novel by the Author of “*NONE SO PRETTY.’’ 


A LITTLE REVOLUTION: 


A Politico-Social Romance. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 





“‘What imparts to the book its undeniable charm and ra‘ses 
it far above the level of the average novel is its keen insight 
into human nature, the searchlight its author’s acute intellect 
enables him to throw upon the idiosyncrasies of the age, and the 
remarkable facility with which it expresses in terse and simple 
English satire of the finest quality. It is safe to predict for 
‘A | ittle Revolution’ a considerable vocue. Its merits are of 








” 


the description that compel attention and ensure popularity 

—The SCOTSMAN. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
nae Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU M.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London, 


London; Published by the Stationers’ Courant, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


JAMES 





SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER 


“PUBLIC OPINION. 


Sir Hubert Von Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from 

Bushey to the Editor of ‘** Public Opinion,” says, on February 

1ith, 1908 :— 
Dear Sir,— 

it gives me great pleasure to tell you how your 

paper, PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. 
Although | read a great deal, i find it impossible to 
keep abreast of the trend of higher thought that is 
going on around me, which can only be gathered from 
various articles and ietters in newspapers and articies 
in magazines. But your paper gives me tho assurance 
that | miss nothing which would be of use to me in 
the train of thought upon which I may just be engaged, 
and scidom does a weekly issue of PUBLIC OPINION 
appear from which | cannot cull some useful sugges- 
tion. As a lecturer on Art, 1 need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for | treat Art in 
all its phases popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get 
to know certain modern authors with whose methods 
of thinking | am in sympathy, and those | follow up 
further. Your paper does me the service to point to 
them. 

Your sclection of current thought is worthy of ali 
praise, for it gives one the wholesome feeling that the 
world is, after all, not going to the devil, but contains 
thinkers and good men and women. 

i wish you with all my heart continuous success with 
your paper. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 
Percy L. Parker. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity, 
Every Friday. Twopence. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 

The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information 
by means of a weekly review of current thought and activ ity as 
they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and 
books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make 
for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or 
Bookstall, or will be sent post-free for one year to any address in 
the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad for 
13s. per annum. Orders shuuld be addressed to 
PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 

Specimens free on application. 


ELLIOT S STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


own 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; post-free, 5s. 4d. 
SEAS BE TWEEN ; or, Called to the East 
and Claimed by the West. By Anniz M. Woop. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
RUPERT BRETT. The Story of a Modern 


Experiment, By Harry Forrester. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 
SIGN POSTS FOR CHILDREN, By 
A Guaypmorner, With a Preface by the Bisnor or GLascow anp 
GaLLowayY. Lllustrated by Miss E. Ipas. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN. 
By E. Mary Drxow. 
AV ume of Sket 


ches, Fairy Stories, and Short Tales, written for boys 
and gir 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 
ANTHONY FROUDE. A 
Richmond Atheneum, Surrey, on November 
PER. 


Lecture delivered at the 
18th, 1907, by the Rev. AstLey Coo 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; post-free, 2s. 9d. 
THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, 
By Sipney Samson. 


Write for List of New Books, free by post. 


and other 


Poews. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 


PROBLEMS AND PRIZES 
FOR LITERARY PEOPLE 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER. 


(Weekly Edition of the Westminster Gazette.) 


Postal Subscription, 6s. 6d. (United Kingdom), and 8s. 8d. 
(Abroad) for 12 months. Offices: Tudor St., London, E.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. | Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 








WORLD'S HISTORY. 


Edited by Professor HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay 
by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 
Magnificently Illustrated with Colour-Plates, Black-and-White 
Pictures, and Maps, 8 super-royal 8vo vols., cloth, £6 net ; 
half-morocco, £8 8s, net.* 


THE TRUTH about 
THE 


WORLD’S HISTORY. 


TRUTH says :—“ Mr. Heinemann is certainly entitled to 
take exception to the statement in a recent prospectus 
that no comprehensive work dealing with the history of 
the world had previously been published in England for 
upwards of a century. It involves an obvious injustice 
to the monumental undertaking which Mr. HEINEMANN 
began in 1901 and completed some months ago by the 
issue of the eighth and final volume of THE WORLD’S 
HISTORY, an entirely original work, based on scientific 
and historical research. The editor was Dr. H. F. 
Helmolt, and the authors of the different sections are 
leading European scholars. 

As an original work, THE WORLD'S HISTORY, to 
which Mr. James Bryce contributes an introductory 
essay, is unquestionably a most important and valuable 
addition to historical literature. It is well illustrated 
with coloured plates, black-and-white pictures, and 
many maps.” 








MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE. 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), compicting the Work, 
is now ready. Demy §Svo, 10s. net.* 
“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first. 


The excellent translation will introduce these to a large number of readers.”’ 
—Spectato 
pect r. 


Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 
Vol. I. (1781-1814) and Vol. Hl. (1815-1819). 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 


Author of “ Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” [2nd Impression. 





A Large Second Impression is in the Press of 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &e, 


SHEAVES. (0:0: presi. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence.’ 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 


By VIOLET HUNT. 
THE HISTORY OF 


AYTHAN WARING. 


By: VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers.”' 


THE EXPLORER. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, 
Author of “ The Merry-go-round,” 


THE STANDERTONS. 


By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of Property.” 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 
Bedford Street, W.C. 


[2nd Impression. 





21 


WM. HEINEMANN, 


SECOND EDITION READY ON TUESDAY NEXT.—2s. 6d. not. 


ENGLISH SOGIALISM OF TO-DAY: 


ITS TEACHING AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED. 
By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.p. 


Daily Telegraph.—** A book which deserves and which we hope to see attain 
the very widest circulation....... We should like to see a copy upon the table of 
every working-men’s club in the country.” 





BRITISH SOCIALISM: 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, 
and Practical Proposals. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of “Modern Germany,” 
“The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,” &c. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [February 24th, 








MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 3c. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—*‘ Mr. Harrison has always about him something of an 
infectious enthusiasm. Alike to those who know Switzerland and to thosg 
who do not we would cordially commend this very pleasant little volume.” 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. 
With 8 Portraits, large 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
General Sir Henry Brackensury, in Blackwood’s Magazine, says :— A ro. 
markable and deeply interesting book....... It gives a splendid example of a 
noble, manly, and unselfish life.” 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Portrait, 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, NOW READY. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Lady Grove is always entertaining. She discourses with 
wit and wisdom, for she has a merry, if sub-acid, humour, and she hag 
cultivated the habit of thought.” 





IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the 
Country. By Jonn Hatsnam, Author of * Lonewood Corner,” 


&c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[February 18th, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Among other Articles of interest to ail who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Autolyeus Il. By Rorueray 


URST. 


HUNT DISTRICT MANAGEMENT. 
THE MOORS IN SPRING. 
SALMON FISHING ON LOCH NESS. 

DOGS AT CRUFT’S. 

THE WATERLOO CUP. 

Shooting—Hunting —Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &e. 


By “ MAINTOP.” 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. or all 
letters marked * Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 


inviles 





4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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NMiacmillan’s New Books 


THE 
G RAI N CA R R I E R Ss " SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
A Book that all RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


should read. . . 
«<The Grain Carriers’ is a real book from beginning to end. SIR HENRY DRUBi MOND WOLFF, 


It is impossible to read the book without a sense that its motive G.C.B., G.C IM.G. 
power is a passion of unusual power, and an insight into the | With Photogravure and other Illustratious, 2 vols. 8vo, 80s, net. 


moods of the sea, which may be compared with Mr. Conrad's.” PUNCIH.—“ A shrewd observer, a delicltful raconteur, endowed with the 
—Times. rift of retentive memory, Sir Heury’s * wimbling Recollections’ rank among 


tie most interesting Looks of the still youns year.’ 
GRAIN CARRIERS. THE _cominc sTRuGGLE IN 


EASTERN ASIA. 











By EDWARD NOBLE, | By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of ‘“‘The Edge of Circumstance.” 6s. Author of “Manchu and Muscovitv,” “The Re-Shaping of the 


. ic of herois vith di lik t : Far East,” “The Truce in the East.” With numerous Ilus- 

“It is an epic o 1eroism, wi a dirge-like no e ep ted trations and a Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

through its splendid texture. In fact the story, while in no wise TIMES.—“ Mr, Weale’s now book is a chorshouse of fresh knowledee cheut 

losing value as a story,is a masterly study of its particular Ge tater developments in the Far East, aud no student of Asiatic affairs can 
allord to igaore it.” 


subject.”—Daily Chronicle. NBR Ss 


“This is a very notable work.”—Morning Leader. THE NEW FRONTIER wan 
“ An enthralling story.”—Daily Graphic. . 


“Mr. Noble does for the British grain-carrying trade what THE CAM PAIGN OF TIRAH, 





Mr. Upton Sinclair did for the canning industry of Chicago. 1897-98. 

His literary weapon has a finer flash and a keener edge, and he | By Lieut.-General H. D. HUTCIIINSON. With Illustra- 
wields it with merciless vigour and skill. Its power and bril- tions, Plans, and Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

liancy and its surpassing interest are undeniable.”—Scotsman. *." Contains the Latest Account of the Country and 


Tribes in question. 


THE —— oat une 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
GRAIN CARRIERS. \tHe inwarp ucurt. 
A CURTAIN OF CLOUD | sctonur ste. rewinn iri tas writion what, te fa many ways s 











By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 








memorable book..... .Everyoue who, like Thoreau, finds the history of the 
By Major Cc. SILLERY. world's religions the most intcrestivg reading, should on no account fail to 
- read ‘The Inward Light.’ ” 
6s. ieee ee 
“It reminds one of Kipling...... vigorous and not unfrequently THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART. 


humorous.”—T'ribune. THE DYNASTS. 


mate A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By THOMAS HARDY. 


A MODERN ANTIQU E Part ILI. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
. 


*.” Proviously published -Parts lL. and ll. 4s. Gd. net each, 
By RICCARDO NOBILI. — . 


With Frontispiece, 6s. THE THRESHOLD OF MUSIC. 
The romantic element of the novel arises out of the adventures An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
of a bust of a girl, by a young Italian amateur, which gets into WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
the hands of forgers of the antique, and leads to a startling . 
dénotiment. 














oA NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
_________________|CONFESSIO MEDICI. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 3y the Writer of “The Young People.” Extra Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


= n 
Forty Singing Seamen, DAILY TELEGRAPH. — ‘This thoughtful, cultivated, and delicately 


written study.’ 








And other Poems. wren teTP: =") 
patgssanes SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


B ALFRED NOYES, 
huthor of # Dacges ne uhh Bonnets emest of waa | SELF-INSTRUCTION iN THE PRACTICE AND 
uthor of “Drake: an English Epic, “The Forest o ild 
Thyme,” “The Flower of Old Japan.” THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 
“Some of his single poems stand out, alike for strength and By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 3 vols. 8vo. 


grace, as the most conspicuous achievements of our age.” Vols. I. and JI., 17s. net. Vol. ILL, 8s. 6d. net. 


—Mr. W. L. Courtney. 
“Mr. Alfred Noyes is one of those younger poets of the day is MARS HABITABLE ? 
whose work makes us look with confidence to the future of A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
poetry. He has at once the richness and the daring of youth, LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
1 an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





and though here and there in rhythm or epithet he reminds us 
of the great masters, he has so markedly the qualities of 
spontaneity and individuality that he may be looked to to carry 


on worthily the tradition of our great line of singers. The THE INQUISITION IN 
‘echoes’ are such as we must always expect in the earlier work THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES 
: 


of the master of any art. Mr. Noyes has made himself laureate ; 
of ‘our heritage the sea ’—is he not greatly daring in giving us a By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


5 


full epic on the subject of Drake ?—and in his new volume, besides 7 . ~ 
the title-poem, he has other pieces inspired by this peculiarly THE PSYCHOLOGY AND 
national subject. Lyrics, narrative and patriotic poems make up 
the volume.” —Daily Telegraph. PE DAGOGY OF READING. 
By Professor E. B. HUEY, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, LTD 
Edinburgh and London MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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ee 


Two New Historical Biographies One_of the Most_Remarkably 


Reviewed Books of Recent Years, 


THE KING THE BLUE LAGOON 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


0 V E R T H E W A T E R By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 


Author of “* The Crimson Azaleas,” 6s. 
By A. SHIELD 


: SOME PRESS NOTICES. 
: and 











TIMES.—“ Picturesque and original...... full of air and 


ANDREW LANG. light and motion.” 


With 4 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A hauntingly beautiful 





story.” 
GLOBE.— Weirdly imaginative, remote and fateful,” 
MORNING POST.—“ This is the most authoritative work on EVENING STANDARD—‘A masterpiece It has 
the exiled king which has yet been published....... Mr. the gift of the most vivid description that 
Lang and Miss Shield have performed a valuable service enaies & scone live before your eyes » 


to history.” 
SUNDAY TIMES.—“A very lovely and fascinating 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘“The book embodies the tale, by the side of which ‘ Paul and Virginia’ 
result of years of patient research, and, while being a seems tame indeed.” 
ae is written in an attractive and MORNING LEADER.—“It is a true romance, with 
an atmosphere of true romance which few but 
NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ Few living historians are the greatest writers achieve.” 


Miss Shield’s equals with regard to the style in which she " ne 
presents her facts and clothes her reasoning, and assuredly DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Many able authors, an 
uncountable number, have written about the 


in one respect we have no one who is her superior, for she . “ 
has avoided the smallest trace of partisanship.” South Sea Islands, but none that we know 
has written so charmingly as Mr. de Vere 


SCOTTISH REVIEW.—* Mr. Lang has filled the long-felt Stacpoole in ‘The Blue Lagoon.’” 
want, and the writers have produced a book which, TAD Pe 
besides being a valuable contribution to the politica] W —— fer —— a ee - i be able, and 
history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is nGCSS URGE Comgsuon, tO give a nover of 
this day such whole-hearted commendation as 


” 


marked throughout by that note of human interest to 
which so many other works on the Stuarts and their 
adherents owe their satisfaction. T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


MARSHAL TURENNE  ®-% wow Reavy. 1/net 
By the Author of THE INTERNATIONAL 


“A LIFE OF SIR KENELM DIGBY,” &ec. A Review of the World’s Progress. 
With an Introduction by 


Brigadier-General FRANCIS LLOYD, C.B., D.S.O. PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 


With numerous Illustrations, 3vo, 12s. Gd. not. THE EXTENT OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By L. G, Cu1ozza Money, M.P. 


‘The Blue Lagoon’ deserves from us. 








UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE.—* This delightful | THE BELGIAN PARLIAMENT AND CONGO ANNEXATION, 
biography...... the soldier who finds himself unable to | es Mieienee Wade we : 
gain valuable instruction from it will thereby be self- | by EmiLe VAN DER VELDE, 
convicted of stupidity...... The writer of this too brief 
notice cannot call to mind any military biography which | THE CONFLICT OF WHITE AND NEGRO RACES. 
he has read with greater pleasure or profit, from the first By L. HADEN GUEST. 
word to the last.” . 


memory, even from this old-world story.” Sociologists of Europe and America. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Exactly the kind of literature | CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE: the First Year of 
our young officers should read, and for this reason especially | Separation. By Abbé PaAunL Navupet. 
we welcome the appearance of this book...... The pages | 
abound in anecdotes, many of them humorous and rE 
entertaining...... The book is most readable, more akin, PROSPECTS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. ] 
however, to Jelles-lettres than to Napier or Maxwell......We | By GeoncGe KHROUSTALEFF. 
believe, too, that the attentive reader will gather hints as | 
regards tactics, which are worthy of being treasured in the | THE FUTURE OF SOCIOLOGY : a Discussion by Leading I 





ILY HRONICLE.—“ In the course of his spirited and 
aoeeet "py innumerable anetdotes, the | THE POSSIBILITIES OF SOCIOLOGY. _By the Epiror, 


racy narrative, brightened by innumerable anecdotes, the 
author sets vividly before us the conditions and method of 


war in the seventeenth century, and he widely makes use FRENCH ART OF TO-DAY. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. a 
of the plentiful criticisms of Napoleon, His work is doubly , 
interesting in that it shows incontestably that Turenne | fi 
mn 4 Co po ° po u * 
was not only a great general, but a good and upright man, CPOE NTS CHEN GS GUNS SF Cie Saws op 
” important new movements. re 


charitable, generous, and modest withal.” 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“The author of 





this book has gone to all the best authorities, and has | eae ae , —- 
written with knowledge and skill, marshalling his facts | VWO7#.—A Specimen Copy of No. 1 of “ The International” will 
5 . . « al i S < Ls . 
in the best possible manner. It is gratifying that we have : _ z inves 7 , 
= LW y gs - : be sent Jree to any reader of © The Spectator “ on receipt of 2 


now a biography of such a man worthy of its subject.” 









3d. for postage. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, ene 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. T. FISHER UNWIN,1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S| NEW BOOKS 





THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Bariye-Gounp. With 


over 150 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, royal Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is an Abridged and Cheaper Edition of the magnificent “ Life of Napoleon” issued several years ago. 


“ Taken as a whole, we do not hesitate to say that this combined product of narrative writing 


and art will give the English reader a clearer and more 


complete idea of the complicated and colossal personality of Napoleon than it is possible to gather from any other work of equal exteut.”—St. James's Budget, 


ON NOTHING AND KINDRED 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SUBJECTS. By Hitaire Betuoc, M.P. 


The Essays in this book are concerned with Nvthing, and though it is impossible that they should exhaust such a subject, they 


consider many of its aspects, especially as they are to be discovered in travel and in the observation of men. 


They deal with the 


Loss of Youth, of Manuscripts, with Death, with the Sufferings of the Rich, the Love of Dogs, Winged Horses, Fools, Politicians, 


and the Art of Coming to an End. 


FLOWER O’ THE ORANGE, and other Tales. 


By Acyes and Ecerron Cast.e, 


Authors of “ Incomparable Bellairs,” “ Rose of the World,” &c. With a Frontispiece in Colour by A.H. Buckuanp. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


THE BAD TIMES. 


EARLY WOODCUT INITIALS. Containing over 1,300 
Reproductions of Pictorial Letters of the Fiftcenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. By Oscar Jennrnas, M.D., Member of 
the Bibliographical Society. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

The first serious attempt that has been made to reproduce the ornamental 
initial letters with which the best printers of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 

France, and Spain beautified their books. 


A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 
By Mary Hatt. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

“ A model of what travellers’ tales should be.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A remarkable book of travel, and most informing.’’—Outldok. 


™ J 
THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G. D. 
Aprauam. With over 70 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“The title of this book is no exaggeration. To climbers of all kinds and 
conditions it will be all but indispensable.”—Morning Leader. 
“Mountaineers have looked out for this book, the work of a most excelleut 
rock-climber, a competent man on ice aiid snow, and one of the most success{ul 
of mountain photographers.” —Manchester Guardian, 


ASWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. With 
24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna Seward. 
“In this book we have the essence of a generation, the fluttering aroma of 
sentiments and aspirations, long since scattered to the winds.’ 


—Daily Telegiaph. 
A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. By Exeanor 
C. Prics. With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne 
4 Orléans, known as La Grande Mademoiselle. 
“ Altogether a brilliaut volume, wnich must not be missed by students of 
French history.” —Daily Telegraph. 


WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. Rannin. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A study, biographical and critical, drawn from original sources, of the man 
and poet in his relations to his chief friends and compeers. 

“ A full and complete picture marked with sanity and soundness. 

Morning Leader, 

“The product of a wide and patient study, bearing a clear impress of the 

writer's own personality.’’—Morning t. 


THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. 


Marie Louise 


” 


By JANE! 


Atpis. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Life of Madame de Sé¢vigné, abounding in vivid interest. 
“A most readable book; as fascinating as an old roman 


Liverpool Courier. 
“It is a book with all the fascination of romance, anil we get wonderful 
pictures of the Court and social life of the time.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“ Written with admirable taste aud judgment,’”’—dStandard, 
REGNUM DEI. By A. Roserrson, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Exeter. The Bampton Lectures of 1901. A New and 
Cheaper Issue. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS FRIENDS. by 
KaTHARINE Srevart. <A Sequel to “By Allan Water.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN’ TUSCANY. By 
Epwarp Hurron, Author of “ The Cities of Umbria.” With 


32 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by WiLui1am 
Parkinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The pictures—some of them charmin: sketches—heighten the appeal of 
an attractive and well-written book Standard 


“ The artistic criticism is its most valuable, as it is certainly not its least 
charming, characteristic.’’—Daily News. 
“Every page bears witness to Mr, Hutton’s knowledge and love,of Italy.” 


—Morning Leader. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 
By M. Sturese Henperson. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A careful study of Meredith's work as novelist, poet, critic, 
*“ A fine and stimulating book for those who love the great man.” , 
Mane hee * guardian, 
“Of all Mr. Meredith’s expositors, none has beeu more admirably dlis- 
passionate and earnest and large-minded than Mrs. Sturge eps ~ ~~ " 
—Daily Mar. 


nd essayist. 


By G. A. Briruincnam. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CRIMES OF BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Iilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GENTLEST ART. 
Letters. By KE. V. Lucas. 
“ The ‘Gentiest Art’ is, of course, the art of le 
himself au expert in this branch of letters, and he 
anthologi 1 vood eye for colour, a delicate 
periume, anid, ull, a ke 
bouok.’’—Daily Lelegraph. 


INSTRUCTION IN COOKERY. 
son, Iustructress to the London County Council. 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. [Text-bo 


A handbook for teachers, school managers, and all interested in education, 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Cutozza Monry, 


M.P. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. net 


An Anthology of Entertaining 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Mr. Lucas is 
has the true spirit of the 
palite for taste, a good nose for 
A charming, graceful 


tter-writing 









above lL sense Of quiet humour, 


By Miss A. P. Tuomp- 
With 10 


ks of Technology. 








T) a popular edition of a book which, though published two and a half 
years ago, has had remarkable success and a considerable influence. Re juests 
for its publication in a ch orm have come from many quarters, and it is 


in answer to these that the publishers are issuing this edition, 


FICTION. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. By W. W. Jacons. A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 


This volume, uniform with Mr. Jacobs’ other famous books, has been trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Methuen. 


MAN AND THE CASSOCK. By Mrs. Davin G. Rivours, 
Author of “The Truthful Liar.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* This novel is a striking achievement 


impossible to skip a single page 





of a singularly engrossing boo It is not long, yet there is more wit than is 
to be found in tweuty. Mrs. Ritchie is extraordinarily sensitive to the lighter 
side of the human comedy Specta 


7. 

“The finish shown on every page lifts it out of the ruck of fiction. The 
author shows that she can paint with a sombre brush as well as touch off the 
comedy of things.’’— Natron. 

** This is i | of curious brilliance and disti 
shoulders over the Ordinary fi ‘ 
thought aud inspiration. ) 


THE SCOURGE. By Warrineron Dawson, Author of 


“The Sear.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ction. It stands head and 
iou of our time. and is the product of genuine 


indard, 


“The story is largely and finely conceived.’’—Times. 

“Mr. Dawson shows us u pi u Virginian life which for breadth of 
composition, finished detail, i tir, delicate wo " iip, could hardly be 
bettered. The handling is fresh and masterly T is a well-writt 1, un- 
common, and even distinguished novel.”’—Morning Leader. 


A SHEAF OF CORN. By Mary E. Many, Author of 
“The Sheep and the Goats.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Stories of town and country, of grave and gay, of rich and poor, of natural 
rnatural, 







urt of them is well-nigh flawless. Each one 


secur its full effect ; 





y begin with sufficient ul sa rest, they end with t! most 
linished suggestiveness.’ Morning Lead 
* They are dramas in miuiature.’’—Scotsman, 
“Mrs. Mann has the art intimately and sincerely to write of the | of the 
very poor without alienating sympathy.”—Manchester Guardian 
’ D ae -_ » 
THE MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. By Baron Rosey- 
KRANTZ. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A study in criminal investigation of considerable originality and con- 
1 tive skill.’ limes. 
“The plot is full of ingenious surprises, and the book sl‘ogether likely to 
pular Da News 


THE YOUNG COLUMBINE, By Donroruea Deakry. 


With a Frontispiece by Lewis Baumer. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A POPPY SHOW. 


RIOTT WATSON. 


COLONEL KATE. By K. L. Monrcomery, Author of 


A Volume of Stories. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By H. B. Mar. 





“The Cardinal’s Pawn.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 





METHUEN and CO, 


36 Essex Street, 


London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKs. 
OUR FIRST AMBASSADOR TO CHINA. 


An Account of the Life of George, Earl Macartney, with Extracts from his Letters and the Narrative of his Experiences in China, ag 
Told by Himself, 1737-1806. By Mrs. HELEN H. ROBBINS. With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 

Lord Macartney’s life was interesting and eventful. An intimate friend of Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, and the 
Holland family, he began his diplomatic career as Envoy-Extraordinary to the Court of Russia. After holding office as Chief 
Secretary for Ircland under Lord Townshend he went to the West Indies, and while there made a gallant attempt to defend Grenada 
when that island was captured by the French in 1779. Lord Macartney was Governor of Madras from 1781 to 1785. Possibly the 
most interesting event of his life was the Embassy to China 1792-1794, and during it he kept a journal which has been partly 
réproduced in Mrs. Robbins’ volume. In 1795 he was sent on a secret mission to Louis XVIII., then resident at Verona, He 
concluded his public career by becoming the first English Governor at the Cape. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE ALBERT PELL. 


Sometime M.P. for South Leicestershire. Edited, witha Memoir by THOMAS MACKAY, Editor of the “ Life of Samuel Smiles,” &6, 
With an Appreciation by the Right Hon. James Brycz. With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Mr. Pell was a recognised authority on farming, local government, and Poor Law questions, and had the well-deserved reputation 
of being one of the best story-tellers and talkers of his time. The things which Mr. Pell has remembered and written down, in the 
first instance, for his amusement, are not the leading political events which have been chronicled for us, usque ad nauseam, but 
rather the humour and eccentricity of events as they struck an observer of a very original turn of mind. Mr. Pell’s many friends 
will be glad to have some record of his most refreshing personality, and to share some of his good things with a larger public. The 
autobiographical part, which was left in an mcomplete state, has been edited by a friend of the writer, Mr. Thomas Mackay, who 
Las also supplemented the narrative by an introductory chapter. 


A FAMILY CHRONICLE. 


From Notes and Letters Selected by Barbarina the Hon. Lady Grey. Edited by Mrs. JOHN LYSTER. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
This book is a history of three generations of Englishwomen: Barbarina, Lady Dacre, well known in social, literary, and artistic 
circles during the first half of the last century; her daughter, Mrs. Sullivan; and her grand-daughter, Lady Grey. It coversa 
riod of about 100 years, and includes many reminiscences and unpublished letters from Fanny Kemble, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Lord Lynedoch, Mr. “ Bobus ” Smith, and other people of interest and note. 


OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-1880, 


Produced in the Intelligence Branch, Army Headquarters, India. Abridged Official Account. 
With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

** Will be eagerly read by all interested in the preservation of our Indian illustrated by photographs, maps and diagrams.......It is a narrative that will 
Empire, and by none more carefully than British officers.......The book is fascinate the many who love to read abont warlike movements.......It is a story 
founded on the best possible information, and the maps and illustrations are of wise and patient preparation, carefully arranged generalship, supreme 
quite good. There are valuable appendices.’’—Globe. daring, amazing tenacity. Undoubtedly the right thing has been done in 

giving to the world a stirring story which has remained too long, many will 


“An excellent compendium of the whole war, clearly written and amply | think, a secret record.”—Shejield Independent, 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOCIALISM, 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “ The Veil of the Temple,” “Property and Progress,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** When we had read Mr. Mallock’s book we took occasion to count those 
on Socialism which we had read, during the past two years. They numbered 
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“ We have not met with a more able statement of the points at issue, and 
everyone should read the book, whether he is an opponent or a defender of , t ; 
Pr PT . : Pron sas thirty-nine, and we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Mallock's book— 
Socialistic theories.......By this book Mr. Mallock resumes the position he the 39th—is the best of them all, the most distinguished in tone, and the 
held twenty years ago ns one of the shrewdest thinkers and most lucid writers | clearest in exposition....... We recommend the book as emphatically one to be 
in our midst.”—Sheffic!d Independent, | read.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. - 


STORIES SELECTED FROM THE| STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. VENICE. 


From the Conquest to the Revolution. For Children. By the} By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
late Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, M.P. Illustrated | Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 18s. net. 
by 24 Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 2s. | We have all read many books on Venice, not a few of them mere book- 
This book must be familiar to many people, now of middle age, as one of making, but Mr. Brown's new book is 8 monument of great learning pleasantly 
the early friends of their youth. It had a very large circulation during the ——s — rises from it a wiser mau—the one test of such volumes as 
early part and middle of the nineteenth century, and is now often asked for, | Mlese. —ophers. ‘ 
put copies are almost unprocurable. It has been reprinted with the original A NEW VOLUME IN 


woodcuts after Warren's driwings. THE WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES, 


A CHEAP EDITION. THE CONDUCT OF LIFE; 
LIFE OF ISABE LLA BIRD | Or, The Universal Order of Confucius. A Translation of AA of 


(Mrs. Bisnor). By Miss ANNA M. STODDART. With Por- the four Confucian Books, hitherto known as the Doctrine of 
traits, Maps, and other Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. the Mean. By Ku Hune Mine, M.A. (Edin.) 1s. net. 


2 FIVE NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE. 


IAN MACLAREN’S LAST WORK. First Edition nearly exhausted. Second Impression in the press. 
"This novel will surely be accounted one of his best. It is a stirring, the late Ian Maclaren. A story of strong and stirring incident, written with 
splendidly told tale.......A grand historical novel .Is likely to rank as a swinging style which carries one throuch to the finish.’"—Tribune. 
one of Ian Maclaren’s greatest successes.”"—Daily Telegraph “A historical novel into which Ian Maclaren put his very soul, This is Ian 
“Jt is good, honest, stirring romance, and one of the best tales ever told by Maclaren’s triumph.’’—Liverpool Post. 


MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. CAROLINE. 


By J. 8. FLETCHER, Author of “ Daniel Quayne,” “The Ivory By CLEMENTINA BLACK, Author of “ High Treason,” &c. 














God,” &c. “The book is written throughout with firmness and delicacy. The 

A story of rural life. No one knows better than this Author the details of | ¢!#'acters are handled with much skill...... ‘Caroline * is unusually strong, 
village existence, the defects and qualities of the people in such small com- | tender, well-proportioned, and in every sense artistic.’’—Liverpool Post. 

| * The portrait is an excellent piece of work... a charming story, with plenty 


wuuities, and he makes a vivid study of their humours and pathos 


THE SILVER ZONE. 


A Hindu Novel. By KATHLEEN P. EMMETT (Mrs. Foley). 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


of brisk typical incident.'’—Shefield Independent, 


RODWELL. 


By Miss V. HAWTREY, Author of “ Suzanne.” 
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